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The object of the investigations reported here is the 
perceptions students and teachers have of »»actual»« classrooms and of 
their "ideal" classrooms. The data come from 10 junior— level 
classrooms in each of five high schools- The 10 classrooms were 
selected as follows: two each in English, mathematics, and social 
Studies; with the remaining four sampling the range of other courses. 
The five schools were selected as follows: one middle-class highly 
academic college preparatory school, one lower class black trade 
school; one lower class black "general" school; one traditional 
agricultural-community school; and one innovative "democratic" school 
oriented to personal interests of students- The data are the 
responses of students and teachers on the recently developed 
Authenticity Legitimacy Productivity (ALP) -ETHOS instrument; 
demographic data on each student; interviews with principals; and 
teachers' estimates of time devoted in class to various activities. 
The investigation was confined to two questions. Who succeeds in 
school? What demographic characteristics distinguish high achievers 
from lower achievers? The broader question was who benefits from 
school and, usually unexamined, what are these benefits? The second 
question was: For whom is the school designed? That is, for whom does 
it provide educational opportunities and for whom does it not? 
(Author/JM) 
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Tho invest itjations repoi'tQU in this book are intonded to dofino and 
opeiationaliao a construct of Classroom I::thQ8 or Way of Life; to develop mothod& 
of inquiry appropriate to Etho£5 data; and to describo tho Ethos of the Midwostorn 
Migh School. Further reports, based on the same pool of data# will be 
concerned with the nature of schools as organizations, the influences of 
school subjects on classrooms, and the classification of classroom Ethos 
patterns. 

This research developed from the ruminations of a theory seminar in the 
Fall of 1970. We were tussling with the perennial question of the nature of 
an **educative" way of life. The central aspects of authenticity, legitimacy, 
and productivity (ALP) had been presented* but remained elusive. The 
seminar decided to try to operationalize these notions by constructing some 
sort of appraisal instrument. The first form of the ALP-Ethos instrximent 
turned out to be highly in terpre table and we tried it out on some twenty- five 
workshops, seminars, and classes, including three each in New Zealand, 
Australia, and Hungary. For the next two years, a succession of research 
seminars explored connections between Ethos and a variety of demographic, 
instructional, and output variables. A number of working papers were 
produced for in-house consumption, culminating in the manual for interpreting 
classroom ''Vignettes" (ALP Bulletin #9, appended). 

In rJoveiober 1972, the Spender Foundation kindly agreed to support the 
Investigations for two years. The resSarch team was assembled from amona the 



* Dialogue in Education , University of Chicago Press, scheduled for publication 
in 1976 
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c;raduate 3tviUv)nts§ who had holpod in the prelimiiuiry atuUioa, Annutuo 

Vonke, who had boon involved troin the voi'y I'trst, beccjue office manacjer and 

ansistant diroctor. The others were Tom David, Sw^:u\ Weiss^Ilandlcr , Susan Arisman, 
Georqe oisoni 

and Don Cichon. This team participated in all phases of the investigation, , from 
initial design to final data treatment. The staff also conducted research 
Sijminars each quarter and the "apprentices" participated with the staff in 
whatever had to be done. These adjunct assistants were indispensible during 
the collection of data ft'om the fifty classrooms in five schools. 

The selection of the schools benefited greatly from the suggestions of our 
colleagues Roger Pillet, Don Erickson, and Henrietta Schwartz. Professor 
Schwartz, whose relationships with school administrators was as warm as her 
knowledge of their schools was encyclopedic, arranged our entree. The 
Principals, professionals all, enabled us to present the project to their 
teachers, helped us find the ten we needed in each school, suffered the 
invasion of student researchers, and stood behind the research in every 
possible way. Although their schools may not be named, the men certainly can: 
Dr Frank Lucenti, Dr Peter Johnson, Dr George Walters, Dr Dick Stephenson, and 
Dr David Peterson. In the higher administrative echelon, our old friend, 
Dr Curtis Melnick, came to the rescue when needed. Among the teachers, Forrest 
Parkay captained the task force in his school. Our students were deeply 
impressed with the helpfulness and professionalism of the teachers, some of 
whom were working under very adverse conditions. The teachers were given 
work-ups of the ALP daca from their classes # and about half of them found 
time to discuss the conclusions with our staff. Later on# when it came time 
to get the demographic data from the school records, the office staffs 
continued the pattern of helpfulness. 
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with the ddta in hand, the real iaquiriwu began* Wu compared various 
ways of displaying the data in order to Mentify its potentialities; and wu 
gradually got on speaking terms with the computer. Different members of the 
team were responsible t'or explorations in different areas and the v;hole 
staff reflected on all of the explorations. 

Annette Yonkei besides managing the organization, worked out Her PhD 
tliesis on relationships between teachers' emotionalities (reactions to 
grouj) situations test) and their accuracy in predicting the students' 
responses on the ALP instrument. Susan Weiss-Handler did much of the 
preliminary study of the Z-score methodology and she also has nearly fininshed 
nor PhD study of teachers' ego-levels (Lo^vinger) in relation to their ALP 
perceptions and values. Susan Arisman designed the Principals' interviews 
and wrote them up (appendix) . She did the first draft of the chapter on 
achievement, worked out the treatment of socio-ecoaiomic status, and is 
currently completing her PhD analysis of sex differences throughout our 
data. Tom David explored connections between ALP profiles and teacher- 
supplied data on classroom achievement; and he also developed a number of 
leads fur subsequent study of item performance across the fifty classrooms. 
George Olson was largely responsible for computing the derived variables-- 
satisf action , and the various kinds of student-teacher congruence. He also 
did his MA paper in connection with the project and is currently designing 
his PhD study on the Ethos of bi-racial classes. Don Cichon wrote several 
computer programs and worked out the disciminant function analysis for this 
report and, more extensively, for the anticipated report on the fifty 
classrooms, ile devoted his MA paper to the first explorations of subject-related 
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We invito reciction.s tiom readorsi of this inonoq4:aph» Comments about 
mothodolocjy , poiiits no emphasise, cocfnatt* research, Etnoa interpretation, 
practical implications for improving education, and names of others who miglit 
find the work useful--wilX all bo gratefully received, especially while vv^ork 
on the remaining two reports is in progress 
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Chan tor I ^ The Uv^turo of tho In ves t iaation 
Tho Variciblo and the Pat a 

Each classroom has its distinctive cultwe and way of life. This 
way of life is experienced differently and has different outcomes for 
each person«-*-boy or girl, high or low achiever«-and for members of dif-* 
ferent ethnic, social^'class, and tribal groups. The teacher and class 
may viow the way of life similarly or differently; and their images may 
differ in important respects from that which they intend or want. The 
"overall** cultiire of the class appears to be a frame of reference for de« 
scribing individual and subgroup differences and for ultimately understand- 
ing how to deal with such issues as making diversity a resource rather 
than a hindrance, capitalizing on different teaching **styles,*' adjudi- 
cating appropriate standards of performance in the class, etc. 

We start with the notion that the class engages in activity and that 
some activities are more educative than others. For any particular child, 
engagement in activity would be considered on the educative side if it 
stimulates his thinking, stirs up awareness of his attitudes, leads him 
to see choices, clarifies his views, throws useful light on the world, 
communicates modes of excellence that he is disposed to emulate, etc« ; it 
would be on the non-educative side if it puts him to sleep, tangles him in 
immobilizing emotions, convinces him that he does not belong in the class, 
or trains him for failiure in the **real** world. 

In any particular activity, each child has a somewhat different ex- 
perience and no activity can be maximally educative or equally educative 
for all children* Hence one might argue that it makes little sense to 
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talk about the educativeness of * class" activity; one should consider the 
details of participation of each student. Certainly this conclusion is 
ultimately correct. Yet among the non^ultimate facts of teaching are that 
the teacher responds quite significantly to his senae of the group as a 
whole miniature social enclave; and that the level of "educativeness/' a-- 
bout which individuals vary, may in fact be made high or low. Zt seems a 
reasonable aspiration to seek activities which are mo st likely to be most 
auucative for the greatest number of people. Or, in other terms, to de- 
velop the classroom into a social system which enhances and supports the 
educative tendencies of its shared or commonly-expected way of life. 

What, then, is this variable that distinguishes a classroom in which 
most students tend to learn and mature from one in which they mark time 
or simply go through the motions? The sort of characteristic we seek would 
be similar to that which distinguishes a high*morale community, office, 
or congregation that somehow develops and "brings out the best" in its 
participants from one that is apathetic, careless, and defeated. 

The generic term for the property we seek to define is Ethos: "the 
fundamental character or spirit of a culture; the underlying sentiment 
that informs the beliefs, customs, or practices of a group or society; 
the dominant assumptions of a people or period." 

Various aspects of Ethos have been conceptualized. Levin studied 
"group atmospheres"; Bion investigated "basic assumption emotionality"; 
survey researchers ascertain "public opinion"; Hutchins wrote about the 
learning society and Dewey about the inquiring community; Hall analyzed 
the forms of cultural influence on individuals; Morris compared values 



across national cultures; Weber related roles to the traditions and societal 
structures that produced them. 

With such a variety of pregnant concepts from which to choose, one must 
set up selective criteria. For our purpose— to explicate classroom 
"educativeness" — we must define the Ethos variable in such a way that it is: 
a) measurable; b) salient in classrooms of different ages, subjects, and 
purposes; c) sensitive to different styles and methods of teaching; d) relatable 
to the whole range of established demographic, performance, process, and 
outcome variables; e) interpretable by means of a well- formulated and adequate 
theory of education; and f) consonant with established knowledge of society. 

The starting point for this research was the development of a method for 
appraising classroom Ethos. We shall present this method in the next chapter; 
and the reader may wish to peruse that account before continuing with this 
overview of the investigations. For the purposes of this chapter, we shall merely 
tell the reader that the instrument is in the form of a set of statements about 
classrooms; and that the respondent is asked to use the instrument twice, once to 
describe an actual classroom is in and once to describe an imagined 
"ideal" classroom. 



Thus tbe objc^cl: of our investigations is the perceptions students and 
teachers have of ''actual'' classrooms and of their *'ideal** classrooms. The 
questions to be answered are very much a function of the data we collected^ 
and it may be most helpful to begin by simply tellins what data we have. 

Our data come from ten Junior-^level classrooms in each of five high 
schools* The ten classrooms were selected as follows; two each in English^ 
Mathematics, and Social Studies; with the remaining four sampling the 
range of other courses. The five schools were selected as follows: one 
middle-class highly academic college preparatory school, one lower class 
Black trad^ school; one lower class Black aeneral "school; one tradition-- 
al flfyriculturAl-^ eopmimi school; and One innovative "democratic*' school 
oriented to personal inter^iyts of students* The data are the responses 
of students and teachers on our recently developed ALP^ETHOS instrument; 
demographic data on each student (sex, age, socio-economic status, achieve-* 
ment tests, teacher ranking of "success"); interviews with Principals; and 
teachers* estimates of time devoted in class to various activities. 

The questions one can ask of such data are ultimately derived from 
the various ways in which one conceives of classrooms* In our investiga- 
tions we conceive of classrooms in four ways. 

Conceptions of Classes; The Ouosti or s 
First, one may c6hc6iv^ Of IM dladsySfltt is 6 sPetlmL kind 6f social - 
psychological organization . Commonalities of structure and process among 
different classrooms would then suggest whatever is Inherent in the nature 
or culture of classrooms as distinctive educational enterprises. Differences 



among classrooiuB would represent either dimensions of permis&iveneso 
(e,g,, acceptable alternatives) sanctioned by the general culture; or 
they would represent aspects of populations, resources, pressures and 
other expedient circumstances within which the educational enterprise is 
conducted. Our investigation of the fifty classrooms, theu^ will seek to 
Identify and classify differences and similarities of structure and process. 

Second, one may conceive of classrooms as parts of larger social syg 
terns ; as manifestations of institutional and communal cultures. To some 
extent we assume that our ten classrooms in each school represent the in*- 
stitutional culture shared with the other classrooms; and, further, that 
their population of students embodies the educations-relevant aspects of 
the culture of the community. We shall use the word school to refer to 
the united influence of both institutional and community cultures. Thua 
commonalities and similarities among the ten classrooms will help delineate 
the constraints and alternatives in the mix of community--8chool-population 
cultures. 

Third, one may conceive of classrooms as a gencies for teaching a 
li mited range of subject-related objectives * Differences among the pools 
of classrooms in different subjects will point to the differences in the 
pedagogical subcultures and limited instructional theories of .subject dis- 
ciplines. Commonalities across classrooms in different subjects may in 
part reflect the influence of a general pedagogic subculture. 

Fourth, one may conceive of cla8srooms--in--schools as ma nifestation s 
of the educational aims and assumptions of a society which includes our 
five contrasting schools. That is, the five schools may be merged (sta-* 
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tistically, at least) Into a Composite School which may be said to repre- 
sent "The School" in such rhetorical usages as "The Schools of the Midwest 

tend to be " or "what society expects of school is.***" "The School" 

becomes simply a coherent focus for thinking about the general cultural 
values and expectations which provide the societal context for educational 
effort; and this usage is proper* /On the other hand, there is the serious 
danger that any portrait of "The School" will become the basis for evalu - 
ating all schools as "good" or "bad." This sort of stereotyping in re- 
sponse to ideological cravings is extremely common, serves no good purpose, 
divides critics into romantics and realists (or patriots) and discourages 
studies of how actual classrooms really operate* We have no wish to con- 
tribute fuel to such polenical exercisesJ^ 

Finally, just as schools differ within the larger society and class-* 
rooms differ within schools, so individuals differ within classrooms. And, 
correspondingly. Just as edtication is a function of society, and schools 
are socializing agents in the community, so classrooms are the locus of 
individual growth and learning. The analyses indicated in the above para- 
graphs enable us to consider societal and community purposes and fimctions. 
There remains for consideration the effects on individuals* That is, each 
person has a different experience in the enterprise, and these individual 
differences are covered up and cancelled out when we talk about particular 
schools and populations and-*even more so— ^hen we talk about The School. 
We wish, then, to complete the picture by making some distinctions among 
individuals within schools and classrooms* This opens up a very large 
realm of investigation which could require vast amounts of additional data 
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about personalltiesp birth ore In the family, parental values, and so 
on. We decided to confine our investigation to two questions* First, 
who succeeds in school; and what demographic cnaracteristics distinguish 
high achievers from low achievers? ("Achievement" is chosen as the index 
of success for the usual unsatisfactory reason that it is about the only 
measure that exists and it is generally agreed upon as at least an im^ 
portant component of success. ) The broader question is of course, who 
be nefits from school; and, usually unexamined, what are these benefits? 
We expect the differences in perceptions that correlated with achievement 
will throw some light on the probable benefits at least in the area of 
Individu&l growth and effectiveness. 

The second question we ask is for whom is the school designed? That 
is, for whom does it provide educational opportunities and for whom does 
it not? What we are getting at here is that classroom ways of life are 
more congruent with life-styles of some students than of others. A stu- 
dent who feels alienated from classroom demands and expectations, who 
places a low value on the activities of the class mnd a high value on 
things that are suppressed or discouraged, is not likely to find the class- 
room an opportunity for personal growth and education. Generally speak- 
ing, for example, there is the impression that schools (possibly deliber- 
ately) provide maximum opportunities for middle-class, white, college- 
buund students and minimum opportunities for poor, Black, and welfare or 
job-bound students. 

Our index of opportunity is the correlation between the student's 
pattern of perceptions of the actual class and his pattern of perceptions 
of the ideal class. For lack of a better name, we call this variable 
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'^satisfaction*^ and our question about opportunity boils down to who is 
satisfied and who is dissatisfied, and what sort of experience does each 
have in the classroom? 

Speaking practically , our investigations may be useful in two gener- 
al ways. With respect to the 50 classrooms, five schools, and several 
subjects, we will find out their similarities and differences. These 
findings have important implications for thinking about action. Features 
that are common to all classrooms may well represent deeply ingrained cul- 
tural assumptions (traditions) about education; and they are not likely to 
yield to change«ef forts. On the other hand, features that vary markedly 
can clearly exist in different amounts and with different qualities; and 
if we could understand the other conditions that go along with these vari- 
ables we could begin to see how to change them— assuming we have some good 
reason for wanting to. Our point then, is that we hopo our findings will 
encourage more realistic thinking about what can and cannot be done^ and 
about what "forces" will tend to facilitate or resist desirable develop- 
ments. 

Second, the findings about who benefits and for whom the school is 
designed, will, we hope, be useful to policy-making. The find- 

ings should enable us to think much more realistically about who we are 
reaching, who Is penalized, with whom we are succeeding; and it seems to 
us that such knowledge (rather than politically-loaded stereotypes) is 
badly needed. 
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The subject of this first report is an abstraction: The Ethos of the 
Midwestern High School, Its constant, stable, or unchangeable features 
are those which five very different but real high schools have in common. 
Its variable, adaptive, or changeable features are those that differ a- 
mong our five real schools. We shall identify the constant and variable 
features of the Ethos of the Midwestern High School; draw Inferences 
bout the cultural determinants of these features; identify achievement, 
demographic and sub-cultural characteristics of the students who are best 
able to grasp its opportunities; anU (similarly) identify the character- 
istics and sub-culture of students who benefit most as Judged by achieve- 
ment. 

Our investigation is primarily^ survey. But in order to conduct this 
survey we have to decide what to look for; and once the data are In, we 
have to invent ways to turn them into "findings" which in turn, on the 
basis of certain lines of reasoning, will enable conclusions to be drawn. 

Hence we must begin by explaining what is behind the basic data col- 
lection device (the ALP-Ethos instrument) the constructs we need to make 
our data throw light on school and classrou«i cultures; and the methods of 
analysis and treatment of the data which constitute the procedures of the 
investigation. 

Our experience with explanations of constructs and methods is that 
they are easier to understand when one has in mind the phenomena to which 
they are to be applied. Our phenomena are embraced in the classroom enter- 
prise of five schools, and we would like at this point to share with the 
reader what we knew about the schools at the beginning of the study. Our 
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Information came from extensive (two^hour) interviews with Principals. 
(These interviews are reported at length in the Appendix* ) What we are 
about to present here is the staff's very brief summary sketches in which 
we attempted to "catch" as briefly as possible the dominant "f lavor"<-"*or 
Ethos— *of the five schools* 

Preliminary Impressions of the Five Schools 

For the sake of consistency, convenience, «nd anonymity, the five 
schools will from here on be designated simply as Community , Interest , 
Trade, General , and Academic ; and various tables will use the correspond- 
ing abbreviations C, I, T, C, and A* 

The "community" School 

This school shares in the ethos of a predominantly rural, agricultural 
community. The community expects its citizens to hr.ve Jobs and to be ef- 
fective in them. The community's high school is charged with the mission 
of inducting its adolescents into this work-centered, traditional way of 
life. The school emphasizes occupational training and basic skills. In 
the school, success is measured not by grades but by behaving in ways that 
are appropriate to the worker/citizen role. The expectations of the com- 
munity at times conflict with the teachers* definition of their profession- 
al roles. When this happens, the principal acts as mediator between the 
school and the community— respecting and understanding both sidest 

The "interest" School 

This school is located in a progressive community whose dialogue is 
dominated by the local university* This university is the major stimulus 
for change in the community and It strongly influences the School Board 
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and all levels of the school system* The commvmity has come to expect 
the principal to be an agent of change. The direction of this change 
is to inspire and legitimate self *-actualization of both staff and stu- 
dents. This is believed to require greater individual freedom, as is 
seen most clearly in the de-centralization of deci8ion**making to faculty 
and students and in the formal integration of student interests into 
features of the school program. Other schools may try to respect the 
individuality of the student, but in this school individual interests 
are influential on programs. 

The "Trade** School 

This trade school serves and draws on a very large urban population 
of poor and blue-collar Black families. It is in the unique position of 
being able to be quite selective; and it attempts to admit only students 
who have already established a pattern of success and who have a strong 
desire for socialization into the adult world of productive employment. 
The school offers neither escape from the real world nor prolongation of 
childhood; the students and faculty are seriously engaged in inducting 
students into the job world. Their shared acceptance of and pride in 
this mission makes for unusual cohesiveness that Is manifested in unusually 
extensive participation in school events. There Is heavy emphasis on 
spectator sports as an instrument of socialization into informal social 
dimensions of the way of life characteristic of the blue collar Job sub- 
culture for which the students are being trained. 

The '^General" School 

This school started out to offer middle class education to Black stu- 
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dents having unusual promise* It has subsequently taken on more of the 
character of a comprehensive high school serving a predCHninantly poor 
Black neighborhood. 

The principal speaks about reinstating the school *s glorious past; 
the assistant principal is concerned with new programs to meet the needs 
of the present clientele; the community shows a certain suspicion of any 
changes in programs or emphases. This conflict between past tradition 
and present demands injects uncertainty into the image of what the school 
Is to become. 

The faculty is, of course, part of the official society and it repre- 
sents that society to the students. At the same time^ the effectiveness 
of teachers also depends on the ability of students. who are not part of 
that society, to identify with them as one of themselves. To make up for 
these institutional ambivalences^ unusual determination must be mustered 
by each student: he has the sense that he must somehow *Wke it** on his 
own. Both respondents agreed that the major factor in the success of stu- 
dents was their luck in finding some teacher who could meet them in a one- 
to-one supportive relationship. 

The "Academic" College Preparatory School 

This school is permeated by a strong "cognitive" bias which is re- 
flected in a curriculum compartmentalized both by subjects and by student 
abilities. The mission of the school is communicated and sustained by 
high academic norms over which parents as well as teachers maintain continu- 
al vigilance. The students are there to strive and the authority which 
dominates and legitimates this striving Is that of the traditional academic 
"disciplines." 1, \ 
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Zn addition to its unusual clarity of mission, the school is unusual 
in its strong support for ethnicity. Zn the school ^s informal life, stu- 
dents are encouraged to celebrate and nurture their differing sub-cultiural 
traditions and observances— as long as they meet the formal demands of 
their courses. 

The rnncipal suggests that the strong academic aims of the school 
are not secured without some possible costs to individual students some 
of whom may purchase successful preparation for college at the expense of 
more personal need-meeting* 

Rationale 

These impressions, gleaned from perceptive and talented Principals, 
illustrate the kinds of **content" that "Ethos" refers to; traditions, 
conflicts, alms, processes, policies, expects tionsr-any thing that helps 
shape the way of life. No two vignettes necessarily mention the same 
specific elements and each pattern hangs together around its own crucial 
propositions. These vignettes are basically "literary'**- the stuff of 
stories. From the standpoint of our mission, two sorts of Questions e*- 
merge. First, is it possible that these Ethos patterns— and all such 
patterns of schools, classrooms, and other organizations--«'are simply more 
or less surface manifestations o:': a few fundamental and universal processes 
or concerns? And, if that be so, can we identify such concepts and use them 
systematically to describe d compare different schools and classrooms 
for the purpose of teasing out cause and effect associations that are use-* 
ful for improvement of theory, practice, and policy? Second, can these 
understandings of school and classroom Ethos be connected to the educative 
effects of classrooms? Do they make a difference to the quality of educa* 



ion vi student rectiivos, and if fsc, how big a difference and with respect to 
what dimensions of functioning? And^ of course, underlying both sorts of 
questions is the problem of method: Can these questions be investigated in such 
a way that the conclusions are trustworthy as a basis both for further 
conceptual developments and for the commitment of money and effort in 
accordance with their implications? 

The Orc^anization of This Report 

Chapter two presents the ALP-ETHOS appraisal instrument, and the basic 
theoretical constructs on which it is based, and some anticipations of the 
problems of interpreting the instrument. Chapter 3 presents the culture- 
analytic constructs used both to simplify interpretation and also to connect 
the findings to properties of cultures. Chapter 4 shows the ways the data were 
treated and also the basic 
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displays of data with which the rest of the report is concerned. Chapter 5 
groups the items by congruences-satisfaction categories and then thoroughly 
discusses each item: its place in the category, its particular contribution, 
its agreements and diversities. The chapter ends with an overall integra- 
tive summary of the Nature and Culture of Classrooms within the School, 
Chapter e studies the within and between school agreements and diversities, 
and tells what students and teachers (separately) tend to agree on and dis* 
agree on, regardless of schools; and also what items are ranked most simi«- 
larly and differently among the five schools. These differences and simi- 
larities are presented both for actual and ideal classrooms. Chapter 7 
uses discriminant analysis to identify the processes (actual) and issues 
(ideal) which best differentiate among the five schools. These processes 
and issues are of course only partial because they are confined to differ- 
ences and ignore similarities; but they do point to the dynamics that are 
most different and therefore are most likely to be points of entry for im- 
proving schools. Chapters 8 and 0 present the findings on who benefits 
and for whom does the school offer the best opportunities for personal 
self-realization and development of effectiveness. Chapter ID briefly re- 
views the summaries in the various chapters and indulges in some more or 
less editorial reactions by the investigator. 

The appendix includes several working papers^ including the manual 
for interpreting classroom profiles, through which the present concepts 
and design emerged. 

But we are getting ahead of ourselves. In order to undertake these 
investigations, a large rmd central problem has to be satisfactorily solved, 
and that is how to assess the ethos of classrooms. Let us now explain our 
solution and the assumptions and reasoning on which it is based. 
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Chapter 2- Tho Appraisal oC Classroom Ethos 

Way of Life 

Any collection of people meeting for an hour or more a day in the 
same location and for the same general purposes will come to know what to 
expect from each other, what sorts of statements will be latched on to or 
disregarded, what isorts of private behaviors will be respected, what sorts of 
pronouncements wil3. be taken as authoritative. In short, the group develops 
its "way of life"; and this way of life has potentially all the dimensions of 
the way of life in the family, business or club. But each group 
patterns the various dimensions in its own way; and the way reflects the 
particulars of group composition, raison d'etre, environment, etc. 
Function 

Teachers participate, of course, in this way of life; and through their 

participation, they modify it. The processes which engender mutual accomodations 

of students and teachers—^and the sense of direction that guides these 

processes — constitute the operation of the "hidden" or socializing curriculum. 

These group-developing or culture-building processes constitute the background, 

which 

the context, the personal-social frame of reference within^^the meanings of the 
foreground planned activities are sought by each student. As everyone knows by 
now, learning to multiply may be accompained by learning to hate math, by learning 
that one isn't very bright, by developing attachments to other pupils, by 
learning to deceive one*s parents, and so on. It is probable that the 
educative significance of the planned activities— things like whether the 
learnings will ever be used outside the classroom — depend both on the nature 
of the way of life and on the way the foreground activities are embedded in it.. 
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BEST CO?V a!'.;bVjll 

Resoarch Dcsigu 

If some sense of the way of life is required for understanding 
classrooms, then one would suppose it would have an important place in the 
design of educational research. In the paradigm of dependent-- intervening** 
independent variables, way of life (or some equivalent) was obviously to be 
represented in the middle term. But as this paradigm was replaced by more 
"teclinical" images of social systems with their input and output variables, the 
middle term became forgotten except for occasional references to theoretical 
dynamics concealed in the famous "black box." In our view, "inputs" are 
whatever considerations influence the way of life and "outputs" are whatever is 
taken for its spin«*offs. Just as the relationship between stimulus and 
response is mediated by the "organism," so relationships among input and output 
variables of the classroom social system are mediated by its "way of life." 
And just as neglect of the organismic term forces one to think of all 
individual behavior as little more than knee-jerk reflexes, so ignoring the 
system's way of life constrains one to think of classrooms as little 
more than machines — regardless of how many "affective" variables one locates in 
its inputs or outputs. 

It is a truism that relationships among variables hold under certain 
conditions and not under others. For the most part these "conditions" have 
been either posited as assumptions or have been "controlled" by a few 
demographic indices. From our point of view, the conditions that most 
importantly determine how well a proposed relationship will hold are aspects of 
the way of life. (For example, the present inconsistency of findings of 
relationships between sex and achievement would probably be explained by 
differences among the classroom cultures which mediate the salience of sex 
roles) . The endproduct of this line of reasoning is the conclusion that ideas 
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of relationships between variables are to be regarded as propositions to be 
imposed on the empirical universe; that the object of inquiry is to 
explain differences in how well the propositions hold from one situation 
to the next; and that these "explanations" are to become the bases for 
inferring new propositions to be imposed in further inquiries. It seems to 
us that such a "dialectical" method of inquiry describes the process of 
discovery much better than do present paradigms for research. In the child, the 
"propositions" would constitute his "intuitive sense of the world"; and in 
action research the propositions would represent policies of operation. 
Search for Definition 
Getting back to the business at hand, the questio.- is "how are we going 
to define and represent 'way of life* in such a way that its mediative function can 
be understood?" How are we going to decide what to look for? Clearly we have 
two bodies of ideas on which to draw. One sort of knowledge is concerned with 
what we mean in general by "way of life"; the other sort of knowledge is based 
on observations of what goes on in classrooms. The need for the former 
theoretical knowledge is to make sure we do not overlook important aspects of 
classroom life and to increase our confidence that we will be able to interpret 
our findings to the level of "underlying assumptions" that constitute the 
classroom Ethos » The need for the empirical knowledge is to help us know in 
what guise the theoretized aspects may present themselves in actual 
classrooms. What we seek is something between three scores (e.g., for 
authenticity, legitimacy and productivity) on the one hand and a mass of 
details (such as rankings of 24 items) on the other. We seek a limited 
number of "middle-level generalizations" or themes which tell us the "as-if" 
intentions of the class: what it expects and values, what it avoids and devalues; 
and what is "open", ambiguous, or non-salient in its values and expectations. 
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To find out these things we need an instrument which will be applicable to 
a great variety of classrooms and which will elicit data from the participants 
themselves. The one restriction in the population of classrooms to be studied 
is that the students must be able to use the instrument. As for the 
instrument itself, some form of Q-sort, as pioneered by William Stephenson, 
seems the obvious choice, A great deal of art, including statistical 
treatments, has been developed and none of the experts we consulted had any better 
suggestions. Operationally, the question, then, is how shall we decide on the 
24 or more classroom-descriptive phrases that the students are to rank-order for 
"how well they describe" whatever classrooms we wish to look into. 

The General Concept 
At the broadest level of understanding, *'v;ay of life" a) evolves 
adaptively over time; b) is a set of arrangements in which one participates; 
c) anticipates its own becoming, its emergence into some future state. Thus its 
three broad aspects are adaptive, participative, and transcendental. These 
aspects are central concerns in the literature, respectively, on species 
evolution, community and society, and individual self-realization. Our study of 
these concepts, to be reported in "Dialogue in Education" (tentative title, 1976) 
was useful in spelling out the realm of discourse within which "way of life" is to 
be elucidated. 

Our next task was to decide what it is that all ways of life have in 
common but which they manifest in their own distinctive ways. Since we decided to 
think in terms of adaptive, participative, and transcendental aspects to 
characterize ways of life, the common denominator— life itself— must be the 
dialectical transactions among these components? or, more specifically, the 
processes through which the development of each aspect both challenges the 



others and is regulated by their accomodative relationships. At this point, 
we began to suffer from a severe case of "theory-input overload," and we began 
looking for some simple proposition to make the ideas manageable. We finally 
decided on the notion that what all groups have in common is certain 
"concerns." In short, every group has to be concerned in some way with the 
authenticity of its operation to the participants; every group has to 
legitimate its activity in some way; and every group has to be able to 
distinguish productive from non-productive ways of operating. Wc noted, with 
considerable satisfaction, that concern for authenticity would mediate 
conflict between adaptive and transcendental aspects of life; that concern for 
legitimacy would mediate conflicts between adaptive and participatory aspects 
of life; and that concern for productivity (as we defined the term) would mediate 
conflict between participatory and transcendental aspects of life. 

Thus the upshot of the theoretical ruminations was the following reformulation 
of the question about Classroom Ethos: n;hat themes can be inferred to organize 
the pattern of expectations and values of the group through which it 
manifests its concerns for authenticity, legitimacy, and productivity?" 

Aspect Versus Dimensions 
Iniview of the increasingly sophisticated ways in which researchers 
figure out how much of the total variance is accounted for by different 
variables, the reader may be tempted to think of way of life as made up of or 
explained by so much authenticity, that much legitimacy, and this much productivity. 
That is, to think of the three constructs as representing non-overlapping 
domains of activity, thought, or Ethos. This is not at all what we have in 
mind; in our view, these three concepts stand for distinguishable aspect r. . 



not parts or elements ♦ Each aspect represents the whole situation and is 
appraised from all the data; the aspects ax'e perspectives, not dimensions. 
We feel that the distinction between aspect and dimensior is sufficiently basic 
to our investigation that we would like to clarify it further by means of an 
analogy. 

If one wishes to reproduce in a picture all the colcxs cf the 
Idriur.'c^.te he may uo it \ ith three ncqwf.ivc i» rxposed through red, yellow, and blue 
filters* That is, these three aspects of the whole scene combine to capture 
and reproduce all possible colors. In our work, authenticity, legitimacy, and 
productivity are primary a9i:>ects, equivalent to the primary colors. Our 
reason for considering them to be "primary" is that through them we can ^ring 
to bear the basic psychological, societal, and technological knowledge we need 
to conprehend personal-social-purposive enterprises. 

But let us continue. There is nothing in nature that tells one that all 
colors can be made from red, yellow, and blue. (The discovery of the red, yellow, 
and blue**sensitive. cones in the retina of the eye added powerful confirmation 
to the idea.) As a matter of fact, by a slight change in the process, purple, 
orange, and green work just as well. Similarly there is nothing sacred about 
A, L, and P. Other sets of constructs-- if one could only think of them — might 
work just as well. (How about decision power, scarcity, and equity, from 
political science, economics, and law?) Treading further through this lueta theoretical 
field, we note that the fact that one uses red, blue, and yellow aspects from 
which to reproduce all the colors obviously does not mean that he thinks 
everything in nature is colored red, yellow, or blue. In some scenes there 
may not be any red, yellow, or blue. In the same way, we recognize that 
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authenticity, legitimacy, and productivity, however fundamental in our 
process for reproducing classrooms in thought , may not be at all fundamental 
in nature. Some other themes might well be more salient in at least some 
classrooms; they might "explain" more of what the classroom is "really" like. 
Over time more powerful or universal themes that correspond more frequently 
and authoritatively to empirical realities may be discovered and used to 
replace A, L, and P as the fundamental aspects that shape our classroom 
inquiries. 

As we shall presently show, our three concerns generate 24 questions that 
are meaningful to us (in terms of underlying supportive knowledge) , that 
represent parsimoniously and shrewdly the very large number of specific 
qualities subsumed under our three concerns, and which, among them, capture 
the things we judge to be most salient for comprehension. But nature # speaking 
through the perceptions of our participants, combines these sub-aspects into 
a well nigh infinite variety of combinations and the object of the research 
adventure is to identify, name, and explain these empirical combinations; to 
identify the similarities and differences among them, and to relate these latter 
to circumstances that produce them and the outcomes that follow from them. 

Educational Orientations 

It now became necessary for us to address ourselves seriously to the 
problem of setting down on pape^ our inventory of the three ALP constructs. 
Since our instrument was to be applied to classrooms we decided, with some 
sense of relief, to delimit our constructs to "educative groups." Since 
it is by no means clear what is meant by "educative groups"--and, in fact, the 
clarification (ultimately) of this term is a major hope from our research*— 
we decided to make the constructs cover the range of existing orientations. 
But what orientations shall we consider? Fortunately, as a result of discussions within 
the faculty on Curriculum and Philosophy four basic orientations had been 
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tentatlvely identified and they seemed admirably suited to the purpose at hand. 

These orientations are: a} the "psyohotechnical/' which assumes that experts 

exist who know what must be taught and that therefore the job of teachers is to 

find the most efficient means for teaching it; b) the "discourse" orientation^ 

in which each subject is assumed to have its own mastery of some aspect of the world 

and therefore the job of teachers is to get the students to become "literate" 

in the kind of reasoning, analysis, and explanations characteristic of the 

subject's discipliae; c) the ''inquiry" orientation in which it is assumed 

that education is achieved through the process of coping with problems which 

emerge from the experiences of the students as they copad with earlier 

problems! and d) the "indoctrination" orientation which assumes that effectiveness 

of a person depends on his identity being sufficiently anchored by 

internalized cultural traditions, faith, and purposes. 

Examples of these four orientations would be^ respectively, use of 
programmed learning to acquire information and "skills"; becoming a competent * 
writer, historian or chemist; improving one's "full functioning" through participation 
in community-abased action projects; and engaging with other Blacks in a Black 
Studies program. 

Finally, moving closer to the data-level of observations and perceptions, we 
were ready to consider useful suggestions from the efforts of behavioral 
scientists to define and operationalize universal dimensions of social systems. 
From this source, we decided that we should sample personal, interpersonal 
(interactive), group, societal, and task dimensions of classroom life. And, we 
further decided that it appears to be so easy to confuse the rhetoric of "what 
is'' with "what ought to be" that we would be well advised to ask our respondents 

o 
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to report them separately. Hence the decision to have students describe their 
expectation of an actual class (what is) and also, a day or two later, their 
characterization of an ideal class (what ought to be) • 

The ALP Constructs 
Let us now present the construct;^ of authenticy, legitimacy, and 
productivity. 
Authenticity 

An activity has authenticity for a child if he understands it in such 
terms that he can participate in it intelligently; if he can assimilate 
the experience it engenders with past experiences; if it is "meaningful" to 
him. In authentic activity one is more likely to feel alive, challenged, and 
turned on; to be able to control the extent and manner of his investment in such 
feelings. He tends fto \ moreJ listen to others who are accepted as meaningful in 
the situation. He senses activities as dramatic, as episodes with 
beginning, middle, and end. 

In maximally authentic activities, one is "fully-functioning," oae has 
thoughts, feelings, moods / fantasies; one can, if he is so disposed, 
examine his experience to find out about himself, others, the nature of ideas 
and of the world. He is "involved" in the sense of grasping opportunities 
rather than of defending himself; he admits others as partners and 
enricheners, not as threats or constrainers. 
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He is able to respond in many ways^ and he feels **free** to make his own de-* 
cl.sions and to accept the consequences thereof. Theoretically^ the acid 
test of authenticity would be the penetration of experience to the **inner 
core," to the self, to the "deepest" levels of "meaning" but in practice 
classrooms are seldom intended to penetrate to these "deep" levels. 

A situation cannot be authentic if it feels artificial, contrived, 
and trumped up; if its ostensible purposes are sensed to be different from 
the purposes it "really" serves; if one doesn^t know what to make of it or 
even how to go about finding out what to make of it; in short, if one^s past 
experiences of living cannot be brought to bear on the situation. On the 
other hand, an authentic situation is not necessarily comfortable, easy, or 
familiar— "real" lii.e has its stresses and frustrations, too. 

Legitimacy 

Unlike authenticity which may exist at any level from superficial to 
deep, some pattern of authority referees conflict in every situation. The 
question is not "How legitimate is the activity?" but rather "in what terms 
or on the basis of what authority is the activity legitimated?" 

Concern for legi timacy-- and for learning "legitimate" behavior — ani-- 
mates the process of socialization. Because activity is shaped by its under- 
lying authority, all educational processes, whatever else they may include, 
are most fundamentally processes of socialization. 

In relation to group life, a legitimating authority is basically a 
belief. It may be as implicit as a "basic assumption" transmitted in the 
culture-***a value, for example'-- that people do not know they hold. It may 
be as explicit as the specification of a special kind of statement required 



by the logic of an argument* It may be a group norm created from pooled 
expectations or It may be a conscioualy, even arduously, legislated agree- 
ment on goals, methods, procedures, or recommendations. Legitimating 
beliefs may derive their authority from group purposes, disciplines of 
knowledge, career demands, test objectives, societal issues, laws, moral 
codes, ethnic values, teaching traditions, etc. 

Legitimating ideas when understood in their organized context or 
frame of reference enable an activity to ''go beyond** its own particulars 
and become a prototype or model or analogy for a broad class of enter- 
prises throughout life. In this respect, some present bases of legitimacy 
in classrooms are inappropriate because they make the analogy false and 
the prototype trivial. 

We rather expect that different bases of legitimacy will corrospond 
with different processes and therefore outcomes of learning. An activity 
legitimated by middle-class mores ('^Tt^is Is the way nice people behave") 
invites imitation and shaping through external rewards and punishments. 
An activity legitimated by a shared group commitment to attain some goal 
would seem to invite mature reasoning. Judgment, and decision -making. 
The nature of legitimacy may thus Imply: the kinds of demands responded to 
the characteristics of the learning process; and the species of general- 
ization that will be generated In the learner from his experience in the 
activity. 
Productivity 

An activity Is productive to the extent that it is effective for some 
purpose. The purpose may be as clear as completing a defined task or as 



esoteric as arriving at a needed sense of meeting* Zt is awareness of 
purpose that makes means*-ends thinking possible^ allows consciousness 
and self-direotion^ reality-tests self -concept s^ and makes practice add 
up to capability* 

Productivity can be regarded as a characteristic of individual stu*- 
dentSp of the average of a oullection of students^ and/or of the classroom 
as a social-psychological entity or group* This third usage will be ours 
because we wish to assimilate the idea of productivity to the concept of 
the classroom culture* Our concept of a ''px'oductive group'' is analogous 
to the familiar sense of a ''productive society*" 

The olassrocnn would most demonstrably satisfy the criteria of a pro- 
ductive group when it is project or action-oriented. Its effort would be 
directed to making things » changing environmental conditions^ solving prob- 
lems. It would act ptirposively and would consciously obtain feedback^ 
asBBBB the situation^ and make decisions about how to organize its next 
effort* Zt would not only produce^ it would learn or develop a methodology 
of production. These learnings would increase its "power to produce" /which 
is the literal definition of "productivity^; and during its activity there 
would be reflexive changes or modifications of group expectations^ standardSp 
role performance^ and aspirations* Full and thoughtful participation of 
the student in these processes would be the most influential route to his 
developTiient of personal "effect iv6ness"-**especially in situations like the 
classroom setting* 

All classrooms have some component of productivity* The amount and 
nature of this component depends on its purposes and on the trade-offs 
among concerns for authenticity (e*g. ^ student -centeredness)^ legitimacy 



(e.g.f socialization of discourse and way of life), and productivity 
(e.g., functional adaptation and effectiveness.) Some dimensions of 
authenticity may be muted in order to maintain productivity; and some 
legitimating authorities may he suspended In order to enhance authentici- 
ty. One supposes that the optimum blend of the ALP components should 
depend on what part of the educational mission the activity is supposed 
to be accountable to. 

We expect the patterns of relative emphases among these three aspects 
to differ from teacher to teacher, class to class» subject to sub- 
ject, and even from activity to activity. One can see gross differences: 
the bull session that is highly authentic and mostly innocent of societal 
legitimacy-*--possibly quite properly so; the programmed learning routine 
which is directed to its own notion of productivity and leaves authenticity 
to the teacher; the teacher preparation program which is mostly concerned 
with only one sort of legitimacy-*the traditional expectations of the role 
of **teftcher«^* As a final example, consider classroom discussions of what 
is in the textbook. Such subject-matter oriented recitations tend to be 
legislative discussions. What Is being legislated is what one is supposed 
to think, say, and remember about various topics. To the extent that such 
discussions are also authentic, they have personal and private meanings; 
to the extent that the ideas are applied in transactions with phenomena, 
especially with some purpose in mind, the meetings have a component of 
productivity. 
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The ALP Instrument and Ita \Jne 

The instrument consists of the 24 statements shown below. Each 
statement is presented separately on a slip of diaper. The students are 
told that they are to use these statements to "describe" their class. 
Their class may be the one in which they are seated when they take the 
instrument*-- an "actual" class; or it may be an imaginary "ideal" class. 



THE ALP ETHOS INSTRUMENT: THE ITEMS AND TOE DIMHNSTnNS THHY 

REPRESENT 



AUTHENTICITY 



Item 



A2 

A8 

A9 
13 



All 
14 

A13 
IS 

A17 
21 

A23 
22 



I felt really challenged by things 
others said. 

It made me think some new thoughts 
of my own. 

I felt like rapping with the teach- 
er and other classmates after 
the meeting. 

I felt that during the activity I 
could be the sort of person I 
wanted to be. 

I felt the activity clarified some 
previous personal experience. 

I was excited by what was happening. 



I felt the time passed quickly for me. 



Category 

"Openness," interpersonal 
stimulation and/or attack. 

Private cognitive stimulation 
and/or cognitive input. 

Involvement, closxire-seeking; 
interpersonal trust. 



Life-style congruence, comfort, 
role-satisfaction. 

Assimilation to past private 
experience; personal "meanings" 

Affective arousal or mobilization; 
productive or non-productive. 

Unself*conscious absorption; in- 
terest vs. dlstractibility. 



A24 
23 



I felt like contributing to the 
activity. 



Motivation, participation during 
meetings. 
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LEGITIMACY 

L4 As a group we had good reasons 

24 for what we did. 

L6 Our meetings at times really exem- 

25 plified good group process. 

L7 We concentrated our activity on the 

31 significant aspects of the task. 

Li2 We understood the nature of our task 

32 and tried to see what it would re- 
quire us to do. 

L14 Some of the things we found out will 

33 be useful in other situations. 

L16 The problems we had of working to- 

34 gather occur regularly in other 
groups as well. 

L21 Our shared purpose was strong enough 

35 to help guide our behavior. 

L22 The issues that troubled us in our 

41 group are also prevalent in the 
larger society. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

PI We decided what we wanted to do and 

42 we did it. 

P3 We accomplished a great deal. 
43 

P5 We knew how well we were progressing 

44 in our task. 

PIO One thing flowed from another. 
45 

P15 We ran into problems and solved them. 
51 

P18 The diversity of our Individual back- 

52 grounds aided the group. 

P19 We all helped each other* 
53 

P20 We each contributed our special skills 

54 to make the meeting productive. 



Public Justification or ration- 
ale. 

Model for process; imposed 
"discipline." 

Significance; focus, direc- 
tiveness. 

Logical requirements; domina- 
tion by "curriculum." 

Future utility; worthwhileness 
of activity. 

Process problems, adaptive po- 
tentials, reality-orientation; 
threat. 

Common purpose; morale and sup- 
port; group strength. 

Societal awareness; ideological 
conflict; academic "concerns*" 



Decision I group control and/or 
power. 

Accomplishment and/or achieve- 
ment. 

Knowledge of progress; pressure 
to "achieve. " 

Continuity, sequence, managerial 
direction. 

Problem-solving; exercizes and/ 
or inquiry. 

Resource utilization; tolerance 
of differences; interpersonal 
confrontation. 

Cooperation or psychological sup^ 
port; formal or informal. 

Role coordination; individual ef- 
fectiveness or worth; communal 
sense* 



NOTE: The official identification of items is by their A, L, or P desig- 
nation. The two-digit numbers designate the answer spaces on the 
optically- scanned response sheets* (Appendix) 
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(They are told which to describe). To set the stage for the task^ they 
are told that these statements are the sorts of things people might say 
when asked to tell about their class. Some of the allegations may **fit" 
the present students* class very well^ or somewhat^ or not at all. It is 
suggested they read the statements quickly and sort them into three piles: 
items that definitely apply; items that clearly don't fit; and items that 
they can^t tell about in their first impression. They are then asked to 
examine the items in each of the three piles^ and in each case to rank- 
order the items for how well they fit. Next they are asked to cmbine 
the three piles with the most characteristic or descriptive item on top 
and the least descriptive (or most suppressed^ rejected^ or uncharacter- 
istic) item on the bottom. The ambiguous or uncertain items will be in 
the middle of the pile. Finally » they are asked to record the Identifica- 
tion number of each item opposite the rank they have given it (from 1— 
roost descriptive or characteristic—to 24 — least descriptive or character- 
istic). The record is made on a specially printed optically-scanned re- 
sponse sheet. ( Append! x) . j^^ ^^^^^^.^^^^ 

These instructions give some hints as to the questions that may proper- 
ly be asked of the data. Firsts we don't know how characteristic any item 
or^ for that matter^ all of the items^ are. Zt is conceivable that a stu- 
dent might feel that none— or all— of the items "fit" or don't "fit." 
Whatever his general sense of the descriptiveness of the items^ however^ 
he still ranks them relative to each other . Thua an item that is ranked 
high for descriptivenesa may fit very well; or it may be ranked hifi^ only 
because the other items fit even less well. Just as the characteristicness 



of an item is relative to the other items, so also is its "meaning." To 
different persons and in different situations the neaning of an item may 
differ. A17, excitement, may mean the high affect that goes with a sense 
of adventure and revelation; but it can also connote a non-ivork related 
affect that accompanies interpersonal attack and defense. In a cognitive* 
ly oriented procedure-dominated class, "Accomplishment" may stand for 
"achievement"; whereas in a more open class dominated by personal inquiries, 
accomplishment may stand for being "turned on," and for feeling gratifying- 
ly adequate or capable. In short, what an it«n "means" is a property of 
the whole pattern of 24 rankings. The rank of each item is regarded as 
a bit of evidence which, along with the other bits, points to the way of 
life in the classroom. Zn interpreting the pattern, one must keep digging 
until he can "explain" the rankings of all the items relative to each other. 
This obviously puts a heavy burden on the interpreter; and it calls for a- 
bout the same imaginativeness on his part that would be required to inter- 
pret a Rorschach, T.A.T or other projective test. 

Hie interpretation arrived at with projective tests always invites 
the suspicion that It may represent the projections of the interpreter 
even more than that of the subjects'. The "instrument" is not merely a 
list of 24 items and a set of Instructions to the respondent. It also 
includes the carefully defined canons of interpretation to be followed-*- 
and the training of interpreters to use them. What one seeks is to "break 
down" the Job of interpretation into a series of sub-tasks each of which 
is exactly defined. Before the present Investigations were undertaken^ 
we spent two years developing a manual of Interpretation (ALP Bulletin 
Number 9, appendix). We found that a seminar of graduate students could 



use the manual as en agenda for discussion; and that together they could 
arrive at a pattern that seemed sensible. We found that when the stu- 
dents worked alone, they would tend to hit the sane major themes, but would 
disagree on how the specific items served as evidence. We found that a 
major uncontrolled difference was with respect to their feelings of like 
or dislike for particular items. Thus "attempting to understand and meet 
task requirements," item L12, meant "being imposed on" to some interpreters 
and "having a work-facilitative structure" to others. In other words, the 
rule that the meaning of an item must depend on the other items, not on 
some absolute attribution by the interpreter, remained elusive for some 
students. 

We therefore had to develop a good many further analytical devices, 
and what we came up with is the subject of the next four chapters. Basic- 
ally, the solution we reached was to devise two independent and objective 
ways of subgrouplng the items before beginning their Interpretation. The 
constructs used for the subgroupings are congruence, satisfaction, and 
within and between schools (or classes) diversity. These analytical con- 
structs were derived partly from discovering new kinds of manipulations to 
which the data were susceptible and partly from further considerations of 
the nature of "culture." They were not derived from any hidden conception 
or ideology about what makes classes "educative." 

Lot us now present the analytical constructs. 



Chapter 3 Formal Properties of Cultural Eleme;its: 
Analytical Constructs 

Wo have identified four major constructs which may help us to infer 
elements of culture and cultural patterns within the data* In this chap-- 
ter we shall present the constructs; in Chapter 3 we shall explain how 
they are converted into variables and will also display findings with re- 
spect to these variables. In the three subsequent chapters we shall use 
the constructs to collate the data and we shall interpret and discuss the 
underlying patterns of culture. The cultures of interest will be the 
**general culture," characteristic of the "composite'* school; the local 
culture, characteristic of the five schools separately, and the generation 
al and role cultures of students and teachers. 

Characteristicness 

Each respondent is given the same set of 24 ALP items. The items are 
allegations about student participation in classes. The respondent rank-* 
orders the statements according to how well each statement, relative to 
the other statements, "describes" or characterizes his expectations of 
his actual class and separately, the values which characterize his ideal 
class. What he Judges, then, is the extent to which each class embodies 
the feature or has the character represented by each statement. The most 
characteristic feature is ranked first and the least characteristic (or 
suppressed or inapplicable) feature is ranked 24th, The top-crated state-* 
meuts present conditions that are prominent and therefore confidently 
perceivable. The bottom-rated statements are allegations that one feels 
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do not apply at alt well to the class; the features they present are un<- 
characteristic or even non**exi stent. A feature may be uncharacteristic 
because it is irrelevant in the sense that there is no way in which it 
could be salient; or it nay be potentially quite salient but is excluded 
or suppressed by the basic policy assxunptions on which the class operates. 
In between the top- and bottom*rated features are those that are Judged 
^'neither characteristic nor uncharacteristic." In these cases the re- 
spondent either does not feel he understands the statement well enough to 
form an opinion about it; or he feels that the feature is present at some 
times but not at others. 

The effort to describe a culture boils down to identifying some fea- 
ture-^e.g, , expectation or value—and then trying to answer how character- 
istic of the culture is this feature. The answer may be cast in two forms: 
an estimate of the degree, extent , or intensity of "characteristicness** 
and/or identification of the conditions and circxsnstances under which it 
would be characteristic and \mcharacteristic. In our data, the mean rank 
assigned to an item by a group of students ov teachers is the measure of 
intensity; and its place * within" the overall pattern of 24 items enables 
one to Judge the circumstances. 

Congruence 

A group holds some beliefs, expectations, and values that are idiosyn- 
cratic and not shared with other groups along with some that are so shared. 
The former give the group its identity, the latter its location within the 
larger imbedding Institution or community. Elements shared throughout the 
"larger society" are part of the "general culture." The archetypical 
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element of general culture would be one that every person, regardless of 
age, inheritance, or life circumstances, takes for granted; and, being 
unable to conceive exceptions or alternatives, the archetypical element 
could become known to them only as an assumption speculatively inferred 
from consistencies in their behavior. In ordinary parlance, however, 
"cult\u»e" more typically refers to ideas about which people have become 
conscious through their recognition of Ufe-styles and behavioral modes 
different from their own. These life styles may be associated with age, 
social class, ethnic traditions, careers, section of the country, and so 
on. Thus a major condition of the characteristicness of an item in the 
culture Is the sise, number, and nature of the groups ol people who sub- 
scribe to it. The more universal the element, the more characteristic it 
is of the culture of the society that includes all these people and groups. 

In our inquiry into the culture of classrooms and schools, the groups 
of people from whom we have data are students and teachers. We believe 
that educational cultural elements may be importantly distinguished by 
whether they are *'held" by students alone, teachers alone, ?«teither, or 
both. The variable of congruence measures the degree to which the mean 
ranks assigned to an item by a group of students and a group of teachers 
is the sane. 

If students and teachers had altogether Incongruent expectations and 
values, we would be tempted to speak of a student culture which is differ*- 
ent from the teacher culture. Such differences, for example, are common- 
ly invoked to "explain" classroom difficulties that ensue when a white 
middle--class teacher faces a Black lower-^class group. Considering that 
teachers and students are of different generations, have different roles, 
and possess vastly different capitals of experience, we suggest that the 



itens they agree upon' may well represent the "broader" popular culture 
of conununity and school; and the items they disagree upon may suggest 
different orientations characteristic of their different positions and 
responsibilities within the community. The differences should also (one 
may hope!) be in part due to the teacher's training and indoctrination in 
professional — as distinguished from man-in-the-street— ideas of education. 

The communality that would underlie congruent Judgments of the ideal 
would presumably be values and hopes that are generally shared in the com- 
munity of discourse inhabited by students and teachers. Since the ideal 
is a mental construction, what is reported in the ideal is a sort of per- 
sonal version of more or less commonly celebrated myths about education. 
In the case of Judgments of actual classrooms, there are two proper bases 
of communality. First, there are the generalized expectations of what 
classrooms are like, how they differ from families and other organizations, 
what teachers do, and so on. Participants wotsld, presumably, report these 
expectations as true of a particular classroom to the extent that there is 
no contradictory evidence. Second, in addition to these sorts of common 
expectations implied in rhetorical referents such as "the classroom," 
there are realities of operation. The actual classroom is very much in 
existence, students and teachers participate in it, and they see and talk 
about many features of their experience. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that teachers and students in the same classroom— like members in any 
group— will have to develop some common expectations for its procedures, 
for the different roles of its members, and for the language to be used 
to describe what goes on. The classroom setting and discourse are re- 
presented in a set of relatively stable, quasi -permanent "cultural" 
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elements; and teachers and students, in spite of differences in generation, 
expertise, maturity, role responsibilities, etc., would tend to perceive 
these commonalities In somewhat the same way. The common experiences of 
classroom life would provide the potential for a considerable body of 
agreements among the participants. The particular agreements actually 
reached, however, would depend on what is needed in order to maintain 
social order and predictability, coordinate activity, and rationalize ex-* 
perience. The content of these agreements would be assumptions about 
purposes, procedures and methods, and supportive beliefs and values. Thus 
the local culture would emerge; and it might reinforce or be at odds with 
the "general culture*' of the larger social system. 

Satisfaction 

If a person describes his ideal and actual classes the same way, then 
we suspect he is pretty well "satisfied" with his actual class. In that 
case, he should, potentially, be able to "get more out of the class" be- 
cause he would not be diverting energy into trying to change it or into 
dealing with his sense of alienation or his feelings of frustration. We 
shall be interested to find out how satisfaction is distributed among the 
various groups or types of students and teachers. When we examine singular 
classes in which our respondents live together and know each other, we ex- 
pect that our measures of "satisfaction" may be susceptible to dynamic 
interpretations. 

Our data for constructing the composite school come from polling "public 
opinions" based on the widely varying experiences of fifty classrooms. Our 
orientation to the interpretation of such data is perforce more sociologic-* 
al than psychological, having to do with inferences about hierarchial and 
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role«*related structures of expectations and values in the culture as dis- 
tinguished from purposive, active, and moral pressures characteristic of 
single more homogeneous and interactive classrooms. 

The dissatisfactions of the composite student body should say something 
about the place of youth in the educational institution; and, similarly, 
the dissatisfactions of the composite faculty should speak to the compro- 
mises of organizational necessity and expedience with ideas of optimum 
pedagogical conditions. To the extent that the two patterns of students 
and teachers are alike, they should say something about the sentiments 
and expectations of the general culture. 

Thus it will be informative to compare and contrast satisfactions of 
the two groups, that is, to consider congruence and satisfaction together. 
The first step of interpretation, then, is to classify items on the basis 
of different patterns of congruence and satisfaction (Categories A-H, 
Table 2). 

Diversity 

If all of our 900 or so students ranked item A13 in 6th place, their 
mean would index a strong consensus and one would declare that the sixth 
place of A13 is a "fact/* Actually, all our items are rated all over the 
mapj, usually showing a range of at least two thirds of the possible 24 
ranks. That is, their mean is a compromise and it has the meaning of a 
statistical abstraction which refers to the abstract idea of a "composite" 
school rather than being an empirical fact that equally well represents 
the truth about all the students. Considering the differences among 
schools, classes, and individuals, one would not expect a sharp consensus 
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on the rank of any item, and one would also expect the amount or deeree 
of consensus to vary from one item to another. Items on which students 
agree unusually well might refer to relatively more salient, obvious, or 
^'objective" features than do other items. Or they might allege thoughts 
or sentiments that the group felt similarly about«*-in which case they 
would be elements in the culture of the group. Following this clue, we 
are especially interested in items from each school which show unusually 
small or great diversity of response. Within school similarity suggests 
the extent to which responses to items might be constrained by the local 
culture of the school or community. 

One may also consider "between school" diversity. If an item is un-* 
usually well agreed upon within each school and if the agreement is on 
the same rank from school to school, then one suspects the items may be 
part of the broad culture in which all the schools are imbedded. The 
various combinations of unusually great homogeneity or heterogeneity with- 
in schools and between schools should enable us to Judge independently of 
its content the extent to which an item may be part of either the "gener- 
al societal culture" or the "local institutional culture." (Later on, we 
shall also be interested in the culture of particular classrooms within 
the institutional culture of the school that contains them). 

Discriminant Functions 

The constructs of characteristicness, congruence, satisfaction, and 
diversity are all applied to assess the possible status of each item 
within general or local cultures. To arrive at the nature of the culture 
itself, one must somehow mentally combine the various items, with their 
different attributes, into a single cultural pattern. An important aid 
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to this combining of items is their classification into various ''con-* 
gruence-satisf action'* and "within school -between school diversity" cate* 
gories. Items in the same category have at least that much in common, 
and commonality themes help us see the structure of the pattern of culture 

There is, however , one serious fact about the data which is overlooked 
in th^se analyses. That is the fact that the items are by no means in- 
dependent of or unrelated to each other; there are many significant cor- 
relations among the items. It follows that the features alleged by these 
items represent different manifestations of some more basic hidden or 
\anderlying condition. Such a more underlying condition or asswption would 
be more stable and less subject to local variations and errors than would 
be each item by itself. 

These underlying themes are gotten at more directly as Discriminant 
Functions which are identified through the method of Discriminant Analysis 
The method is highly sophisticated, can be applied only to our data on 
students, and is applied completely separately from the analyses antici- 
pated above. We have used the mewhod and we report its findings In 
Chapter 7. We also discuss its technical features more thoroughly in 
section 12 of the nc!^xt Chapter. 

Summary; The questions about itoms 

Our analytical constructs are to be applied to each item in the four 
sets (student actual, student ideal, teacher actual, and teacher ideal). 
How characteristic is the item Judged to be? How well do students and 
teachers agree in their Judgments? How well are students and teachers 
satisfied with the state of each feature? How homogeneous is their 



opinion within oach school and how well do their Judgments agree across 
all five schools? 

In the next chapter, we explain how the data are treated to answer 
these questions* 



Chapter 4 - Treatment of Data and Display of Evidence 

1 « The Population 

Each respondent is a student or teacher in one of ten classes in 

each of five schools. "The School" (or "schools in general") refers to 
characteristics of the Composite of the fifty classes in the five contrast- 
ing schools. 

2, The Protocols 

Each teacher (T) and student (S) uses the ALP instrument to rate 

his "actual" class (A) and also (separately) his imagined "ideal" class 
(I). The four sets of data thus obtained are designated SA, "student ac*- 
tual"; SI, "student ideal"; TA, "teacher actual"; and TI, "teacher ideal." 



3. Table 


1: Kunbers of 


Respondents 


in the Five Schools 




A 


Students 


Teachers 






actual 


ideal 


actual 


ideal 




(SA) 


(SI) 


<TA) 


<TI) 


Community 


162 


169 


10 


10 


Trade 


169 


160 


9 


9 


General 


135 


127 


10 


10 


In teres t 


166 


165 


9 


9 


Academic 


211 


198 


10 


10 



4. Charac teri sticness 

The mean rank of each item in SA, SI, TA, and TI is calculated for 
each school. The five school means are then averaged, giving the mean 
rank in the composite. These mean ranks are then rank«ordered from 1 
to 24. The figures are entered in columns 3"^, Table 2. Congruence and 
satisfaction are calculated from these figures. 
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5, Congruence 

a, "Actual** congiuence, colunm 7, Table 2, is shown as the differ- 
ence between SA, colunm 3, and TA, column 5, A difference no larger than 
3 ranks is considered to indicate congruence and is indicated by a check 
nark, (The decision to use 3 ranks as the criterion is based on prelimi-- 
nary findings that a difference of three ranks tends to be about equal to 
the standard deviation of a mean). The figures in column 7, all greater 
than 3, are token to indicate incongruence. A plus sign shows that the 
teachers ranked the item higher (more characteristic) and a minus sign 
indicates that the students ranked it higher. 

Students and teachers are congruent on 16 "actual*' items* 

h. Ideal congruence, column 8, is similarly calculated* TZ, 
column 6, is subtracted from SI, column 4* 

Students and teachers are congruent on 19 **ideal** items* On 13 
items they are congruent with respect to both the actual and the ideal* 

6* Satisfaction 

Satisfaction is ascertained the same way* (a) Student satisfactioni 
column 9, is calculated as SA» column 3, minus SZ, column 4, (b) Teacher 
satisfaction, column 10, is calculated as TA, column 5, minus TZ, col- 
umn 6* In both cases a plus sign means the item is ranked higher for the 
ideal than for the actual class* 

Students are satisfied on 8 items, teachers on 12. On six items, both 
groups are satisfied* 

7. Diversity 

a* Turning now to diversity, the basic information is the standard 
deviations of the 20 distributions for each item*»«*four assessments In each 
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Table 


• 2 - 


Composite: Characteristicness. 


Congruence, and 


Satisfaction 














s Student higher 


+ « Ideal higher 














•f s Teacher higher 


- a Ideal 


lower 


Cate- 


Item 




M e 


a n 8 




Congruence 


Satisfaction 


gory 




















\ * / 


(2) 




(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 






SA 


SI 


TA 


TI 


Actual Ideal 


Student 


teachers 


A 


A24 


3 


3 


2 


2 

ml 


v' 




V 


%/ 






A 


5 


3.5 


3 


V 




v 


V 




All ~ 


15 






1 A c« 




V 


V 


V 








20 


18 


17 




V 




V 




A13 


21 




1 Q 


91 


V 


V 








It io 




22 


23 


22 








V 


B 


P3 


7 


I 


5 


4 




V 


+6. u 


% 




L4 


11 


15 


12.5 


12.5 




V 


-4.0 






L21 


22.5 


- 19 


21 


20 




\/ 


+3.5 




c 


LB 


14 


ID 


14. O 


1 Q 

io 


v' 


V 


✓ 


-5.5 




f 1 ^ 


i 


4 


1 


6.5 


V 




V 


-5.5 


D 


P15 


2 


7 


3.5 


9 






-5.0 


-5.5 




L7 


10 


17 


8.5 


19 


V 


V 


-7.0 


-lO. 5 


E 


PIO 


8 


13 


6 


8 




-5,0 








L12 


6 


10 


8.5 


6.5 


V 


4*3.5 


-4.0 


V 




PI 


13 






XO 




-10.0 


+7.0 














k ... 










F 


P20 


16 


8 


24 


10 


-8.0 




+8.0 


+14.0 




A23 


18 


11 


7 


12.5 


+11.0 




+7.0 


-5.5 




P5 


5 


12 


11 


14.5 


-6.0 


V 


-7.0 


-3.5 




L16 


12 


23 


16.5 


23 


-4.5 




-11.0 


-6.5 




L22 


19 


24 


10 


24 


+9.0 




-5.0 


-14.0 




P19 


9 


2 


20 


5 


-11.0 


/ 


+7.0 


+15.0 


G 


A2 


17 


18 


22 


11 


-5.0 


+7.0 


v' 


+11.0 


H 


A17 


24 


9 


14 


1 


+10.0 


+8.0 


+15.0 


+13.0 
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of five schools. Tlte evidence is in the form of Z-^scores which are dis- 
played in Tables 3 and 5* There are two independently calculated kinds 
of diversity, labelled "within schools" and "between schools." The with** 
in school Z*-scores of Table 3 index the average extent of agreement or 
disagreement among individual responses of all the students or all the 
teachers within each of the five schools. Thus we can tell which items 
tend to be most or least agreed upon by student bodies or faculties "in 
general," The between schools Z-scores of Table 5 are calculated not 
from distributions of Individual scores but from the distribution of the 
five school means for each item. These means "cancel out" individual dif- 
ferences and thus tell us which items discriminate best or least among the 
five schools-- and, presumably, among schools "in general*" 

Perhaps we should explain the properties of Z-scores. A Z-score 
indexes the probability that any quantity within a distribution of quan- 
tities is different from the mean of their distribution, Zf the quantities 
are individuals* rankings of an item and the mean is the average of their 
rankings, the Z-score of one of the individuals is the difference between 
his rank and the mean rank divided by the standard deviation of the dis*- 
tri button, A Z-score of one for an individual means that about two thirds 
of the other people ranked the item closer to the mean than did this in- 
dividual, A Z-score of 2 means that he is further out than about 95% of 
the group, (Z-scores corresponding to various probabilities are shown in 
tables and are dependent on the shape of the "normal" curve of distribu- 
tions), 

b. When we think about diversity of agreement, the "quantity" of 
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Interest is the standard deviation of a distribution. For within school 
Z-scores, the basic information is the standard deviation of the dis- 
tributions of responses for an item in each of the five schools. The aver- 
age of these school standard deviations would characterize the composite 
school or schools in general. Suppose we obtain the average standard de- 
viations for all 24 items in SA. (for example). What we want to know is 
which of these composite standard deviations are unusually large, indi- 
cating a tendency toward disagreement in schools, and which are unusually 
small, indicating a tendency toward agreement in schools. '^Unusually 
large" would mean that the standard deviation is significantly greater 
than the typical or average standard deviation in the composite; "un-* 
usually small" would have a corresponding meaning. The "distance" between 
a standard deviation (of an item) and the average standard deviation (of 
all the items) would be obtained by subtracting one from the other and 
then dividing by the standard deviation of the standard deviations. 

In our figuring, a Z-score of plus one means that on the average 
there is unusual diversity of response within schools in general on the 
item; a Z-score of minus one means unusual unanimity of responsp within 
schools on the item. Thus we can find out which items tend to be .ore 
agreed upon or less agreed upon (than average) in schools in general* 
This characteristic is called within school diversity or agreement; or 
within school heterogeneity or homogeneity* 

c. Between school Z-scores measure a different kind of diversity. 
Here we are not interested in the amount of agreement (shown by standard 
deviations) among individuals within schools. What we are interested in 
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Table 3; "Unusual" within Schools Z-Scores 
ACTUALS 





OA 




Disagreement 




1 A 






Z- Score 


Item 


M 


Range 


Z-Score 


Item 




M 


t^ange 




P1 rt 
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(4-14) 


+1.42 


ro 




<• 
o 




+ 1 11 


PI 


1 

X»J 


(8-22) 


+1.65 






i i 


C5-18) 


+1.06 


All 


15 


(13-20) 


+1.32 


P19 




20 


(13-21) 


+1.94 


A23 


18 


(11-21) 


+1. 18 


A2 




22 


(15-22) 
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TA 






-1.17 


L14 


1 


(l-l) 


-1.47 


L14 




1 


(1-5) 


-1. 57 


P5 


5 


(2-8) 


-2.27 


A24 




2 


(1-8) 


-1.17 


L12 


6 


(4-10) 


-1.07 


A23 




7 


(1-18) 


-1.14 


L6 


14 


(13-16) 


-1.13 


L12 




8.5 


(5-19) 


-2.29 


L21 


22.5 


(18-24) 


-1.38 


A9 




18 


(16-23) 










-1.01 


P20 




24 


(19-24) 








Ideals 












SI 




Di sagreenent 




TI 






+1.25 


PI 


6 


(4-9) 


+1.44 


A17 




1 


(2-8) 


a1 Art 


MX r 




(5-16) 


+2. 10 


PJ 




4 


v2-l2) 


a1 ftrt 
▼ A* ov 




1 1 
X X 


(5-23) 


+1.26 


Lx4 




o. 5 


(1-13) 




Dlft 
irksJ 


1 *5 
X«j 


(8-18) 


+1.12 


T 1 O 
hid 




o« 5 


vl-l4) 


xi Qrt 


All 
AX X 


1 A 
X4 


(6-19) 


+1.04 


<rx5 






(2-16) 




A9 


20 


(17-21) 


+1.06 


irO 




Xt • 9 


VO- It ) 










(+.95) 


A13 




21 


(19-21) 








Agreement 












SI 










TI 






-.93) 


P19 


2 


(1-7) 


(-.94) 


A8 




.1 


(1-M) 


-.95) 


A24 


3 


(I-IO) 


-1.60 


A23 




12.5 


(5-21) 


-1.23 


L14 


4 


(3-8) 


-1.08 


A9 




17 


(8-5 2) 


-1.08 


P5 


12 


(9-14) 


-1.56 


L16 




23 


(18-24) 


-1.28 


LI6 


23 


(19-24) 


(-.95) 


L22 




24 


(22-24) 



is the extent to which the five school means for an Item tend to be 
similar Or different. The five school means are averaged to get the grand 
mean for the composite or for schools "in general." The diversity of the 
five means around the grand mean is indexed by the standard deviation of 
the distribution of the five school means. This diversity is calculated 
for all 24 items and the standard deviation of these 24 diversities is 
calculated. Between school diversity of any item is then simply the dif- 
ference between the standard deviation of the five school means for the 
item and the average standard deviation of the five school means for all 
the items divided by the standard deviation of the 24 standard deviations. 
A plus Z-score says that the means tend to be diverse; that is^ this item 
discriminates among the five schools. A negative Z-score says the item 
means tend to be similar; that is» this item represents a respect in which 
the schools tend to be alike. 

Table 3 shows the within school Z'-scores that are larger than 4l (un- 
usual diversity) and -1 (unusual agreement). (In addition the Table in- 
cludeSi in parentheses, Z-scores between .93^ and .99 because 1.0 Just 
lsn*t all that sacrosanct). Student items, SA and SI^ are listed on the 
left side; teacher items are on the right. Actuals are in the upper half; 
ideals in the lower half. For each item th^ Table shows Its Identifica- 
tion code, its Z-score, the average of ith means in the five schools and 
the range of these school means. 

The greatest negative Z-s.^ore is for item L21, "our shared ptirpose 
was strong enough to guide our behavior" as ranked by the students for 
their actual classes. (SA). Let us see what this means. In each of the 



five schoolSi a large number of students ranked L21, Their ranks covered 
quite a range* The range is estimated by the standard deviation of their 
distribution of responses. The actual standard deviations in the five 
schools for L2lp SA, are 5,43, 6,269 5.94^ 5,73, and 5, 76, These average 
to 5,82 for tue composite school. This average, 3,82, is the smallest 
average standard deviation of all the items and it therefore has the 
largest negative Z-score, -2.29, But let us examine Just what this means. 
In the first place, although the S.D. in the composite is smallest, it 
does not follow that the S.Ds in each of the schools are their smallest* 
In fact, it is the smallest in three schools, the second smallest in 1, 
and the 6th smallest in one. These components, however, average out to 
the smallest figure of any item. Hence in the composite we say that 
item L21, SA, is the best agreed upon. In the second place, "best agreed 
upon" does not at all mean consensus. The mean average rank in the com- 
posite of L21, SA, is 20.8. With the corresponding standard deviation 
of 5*8, this means (technically) that two thirds of the individual scores 
lie between 20.8 4- 3*8 and 20.8 - 5.8, a range of 26.6 down to 15.0. This 
is a range of 11 points (out of 24 possible), and that certainly isn't 
much of a consensus. It Just happens to be the nearest thing to consensus- 
or to least diversity--«*of all the items. (Incidentally, the 26.6 is im- 
possible on a 24 point rating scale; but such are the wonders of statis- 
tical probabilities). Hence we refer to L21 SA as the "best agreed upon" 
item. Since one wants to know what it is that is agreed upon, let us 
take another look at the mean of 20* 8. The range of means for the 24 SA 
items in the composite is 4.4 to 21.2, 4.4 is the most characteristic and 



therefore is ranked first for characteristicness; and 21,2 is ranked 24th. 
Our 20.8 is next to the bottom for characteristicness, and L21 and P18 
both have this same mean of 20.8. Therefore we would have to toss a coin 
to decide which bhall be ranked 23rd and which shall be A'anked 22nd. In** 
stead, however, we give them both the rank of 22, 

Our language for all this is to say that !421 is the best agreed upon 
item in the composite (or on the average) that it is ranked 22.5 and is 
therefore quite uncharacteristic; and that it tends to be most agreed 
upon "in all the schools." 

In order to get an impression of the range of agreement - disagree*- 
ment, let us consider the most disagreed upon item, 'iliis is P3, *Ve ac- 
complished a great deal," with a Z<*8core of +2.10 in the teachers' ideal 
(TX). The component standard deviations, based on 10 teachers in each 
school, are: 6.81, 6.47, 7.96, 6.56, and 7.06. The number of items that 
are more disagreed upon (have higher standard deviations) in t!:e five 
schools are respectively 9, 10, 0, 8, and 5. Yet the average of these 
disagreements, having a standard deviation in the compos.^ te of 7.0b, is 
the greatest of all 24 items. Hence the disagreement in the composite is 
greatest even though in only one of the five schools is it the greatest. 
Proceeding as before, what about the range of disagreement? 

Technically, two-thirds of the scores probably lie within a range of 
twice the standard deviation, namely 14.1. Recalling that the correspond*- 
ing range for the best agreed upon Item is twice 5.8, or 11.6, the dif-- 
ference in diversity between best and least agreed upon items is only 1.4.1 

11.6, or 2.5 points. At this point, one may be pardoned for "^sking 
whether that difference is large enough to mean anything. Certainly the 
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difference between a range of 14,1 points and 11.6 points doesn't amount 
to much; one would not expect to see much difference between the two with 
respect to the amount of conflict or '<;ogetherne8s in the group. Yet the 
Z-scores^ which are both larger than plus or minus 2, tell us that there 
are only about five changes out of a hundred that these items do not de*- 
pendably show greater or less diversity ^ respectively, than the average 
for all the items. In short, the differences, though small, are depend** 
able and are therefore worth taking as "real." Anything real and depend- 
able is fair game for theorizing; and a theory built on many such items 
of information may very well "fit" practical realities. The fact that 
the difference, 2.5, is so ismall only means that we should not form con- 
clusions on the basis of these two items. Any practical conclusions must 
be derived from the theory that explains the whole pattern , not from one 
or two tiny components*<»a point which is so consistently violated in edu- 
cational practice as to deserve being written in large fiery letters. 

Finally, while we are examining the caveats of our procedure, let us 
note one further point beloved of statisticians. This is that the numbers 
of dtud'ints are very much larger than the numbers of teachers— on the order 
of 13 to 20 times larger. If one teacher has indigestion or misreads an 
item it will introduce an error in the teacher statistics; but it would 
require 15-20 students equally indisposed to introduce a comparable error 
in the data on scudonts. More particularly, the school means for teachers 
are less dependable than those for students. On the other hand, taking 
the instrument calls for some verbal competence, and this Is more likely 
to be found in teachers as a group than in students as a group. Since 
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is no way to ascertain the probabilities of errors in our data about all 
we can do is to act as if we believe them and make special efforts to 
check the reasonableness of inferences against other experiences of our- 
selves and others. 

Table 4 summarizes the vital statistics about Within School Z-scores: 

Table 4; Summary; "Within Schools" Diversity 

Student Teacher 
Actual Ideal Actual Ideal 

Average S.D. 6.62 6,44 6,12 5.86 

S.D of S.Ds .35 .40 .60 .56 

No. items with 

Z*-score greater « . a iz 

than +1.0 ^ * 4 6 

(diverse) 

No. items with 

Z--score greater g 3 6 3 

than - 1.0 

(common) 



Table 4 invites us to consider the balance between cultural constraints 
that tend to increse agreement as opposed to local particulars that would 
conduce toward diversity. On the one hand^ classrooms differ by subjects, 
ages, pedagogical methods, material resources, and a host of other reality 
factors that should produce distinctions within and among responses of 
students and teachers. These effects should show up in the actual ratings 
moro than in the ideal ratings. On the other hand, to the extent that 
there are general cultural expectations and values unaffected by local den- 
tal Is, individual differences, and accidental rulings, the ideal ratings 
should tend to be more similar among and between students and teachers. 
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The figures in Table 4 enable us to test this proposition, to see that it 
is indeed operative (although not ov::'» whelming) and, to that extent our 
assumptions about what the ALP actual and ideal measure tend to be sup- 
ported. Let us consider the data. The mean standard deviation of the 
24 student actual items is 6,62 as compared to 6,44 for the ideals* Simi*- 
larly, the mean standard deviation of the 24 teacher actual items is 6,12 
whereas it is 5,86 for the teacher ideal items* Thus students and teach- 
ers have slightly better agreement or less diversity on the ideal than on 
the actual conditions; and students (as befits their lesser experience 
and attention to classroom variables) agree less well on both than do the 
teachers* It is interesting also to consider how much variability there 
is among disagreements (standard deviations) of the ?4 items* The stand- 
ard deviation of the standard deviations— the measure of variability a- 
round the means Just cited— is *35 for Student Actuals, *40 for Student 
Ideals, *60 for Teacher Actuals, and *56 for teacher ideals. This says 
that teachers vary more in the agreements from one item to the next than 
do students. That is, they show a greater ran^e from greater agreement 
to greater diversity among the items* It seems entirely reasonable to 
suppose that teachers do Indeed see more distinctions amon^ Items— more 
nuances and dimensions— than do students; and also that their professional 
training would bias them toward closer agreement on come dimensions and 
greater conflict over others* 

The data on congruence^ cited above, support these interpretations. 
Students and teachers agree on 19 ideal items and, as expected, on a few 
less— 16— actual items* 
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The satisfaction data, shoving students satisfied with fewer items 
than arc the teachers (eight and twelve, respectively) may reflect more 
about the power differential between students and teachers than about 
^'cultural** beliefs and values. Nevertheless we would expect teachers by 
virtue of training and experience to be better able to opera tionalize and 
rationalize value criteria and thus to make closer connections between 
actual and ideal perspectives in classrocnn life. 

Table 5 displays the Between School Z-scores. It is based on item 
means In the five schools. The range of item means Is about 15 ranks for 
diversity of both teachers and students. The range io much less for simi- 
lar ity-^about 2.e for students and 5,0 for teachers. The greatest diver- 
sity or differences among schools is with reference to SZ itexu A23, '*Z 
felt the time passed quickly for me/* with a Z-score of 4*2, 54. Also very 
diverse, with Z-scores of 4-2,26 are the SA items PI, "We decided what we 
wanted to do and we did it** and L22 **The issues that troubled us in our 
group are also prevalent in the larger society/* The greatest similarity 
among schools is with respect to TI item L22, whose rank of 24 means avoid 
ance, with a Z-'Score of -2.14; and TZ, A13 **I felt the activity clarified 
some previous personal experiences/' whose rank of 21 means uncharacter-* 
istic, with a Z-score of -2. 11. 

Zn anticipation of the full analysis, one sees that teachers in gener 
al wish for classes that are free of troublesome societal issues (e.g., 
racial) ranked 24th-*-and are also imencumbered by private personal needs 
for clarification— ranked 21st. This would seem to peg classroom life 
at the level of quasi-public discussion about **safe** content. It is the 
student bodies who see greatest differences among actual schools; and 



Table 5: "Unusual" Between Schools Z-Scores 
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(6-18) 
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-2.11 
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-1.33 


P18 
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24 
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*This"diversity" is entirely accounted for by the General 
School whose mean is 6-9 ranks higher than those of the 
other four schools. In subsequent analyses we shall not 
treat this as a "diverse" item. 



their most discriminating items portray the class group as decision-maker 
and societal issues as being troublesome* Apparently societal issues (or 
awareness of them) is differently characteristic of different schools and 
the wishes of the teachers don^t make them go away. 

The summary statistics on Between Schools Z-*scores are: 



Table 6t Summary; Between Schools Diversity 



Average S.D« 

S.D of S.D.s 

No, items with score 
greater than -i-l.O 
( di scr imi nati ng ) 

No. items with Z-score 
greater than -1.0 
(common) 



Students 



actual 
2.91 
1.21 



3 (+1) 



ideal 
2.85 
1.58 



3 (+1) 



Teachers 



actual 
4.47 
1.67 



ideal 

3.86 

1.45 



8. Z*8Core Combinations as Indicators of Cultural Elements 

Putting together the within schools and between schools Z-scores, an 
item might be unusually well agreed upon within schools and its means 
might be unusually similar among schools. We may reason that such an item 
tends to be determined (or at least its variability constrained) by the 
general culture . On the other hand» a well-agreed upon item within schools 
might have very different means among the schools; and this would suggest 
the operation of local (e.g. , population - y*3cific) norms . Thirdly, an 
item might show unusual diversity both within and between schools. This 
would represent an element of cultural permissiveness which may be en** 
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couraged by the culture rather than merely unconstrained. Finally, an 
item may in general show unusual heterogeneity within schools and yet 
average out similarly from one school to another* This would suggest 
that some kind of individual difference dynamically maintains some in*" 
stitutional or organizational necessity » Thus, for example, all groups 
must have some minimum provision of norms for member behavior but these 
norms may be maintained by interaction among widely different orientations 
of members. 

The items of these various kinds are displayed in Table 7. 

Table 7. Cultural Categories Based on Doubly Unusual Z-scores 

Institutional 

General Culture Local Norms Permissive Maintenance 



A24, TA, 2.5 A9, TI, 8-22 All, SI, 6-19 AS, SI, 20 

L6. SA, 14 A9, TA, 6-23 P15, TI, 2-16 A13, TI, 21 

L14, TA, 1 A23, TA, 1-18 PI, SA, 8-22 P19, TA, 20 

SA, 1 A23, SI, 5-23 A2, TA, 22 

P20, TA, 24 A17, SI, 5-16 
L16, TI, 23 

L22, TI, 24 • 

#TA 3 2 0 2 

#TI 2 1 1 1 

#SA 2 0 1 O 

#SI 0 0 3 1 

In Table 7, means are shown for items that are similar between 
schools and ranges are shown for items that discriminate among schools. 



The 24 items in SA, SI, TA, and TZ make a total of 96 items of which 
19 appear in Table 7. An additional 40 singly unusual items appear in 
Tables 3 and 5. ^ 

'^General culture** includes five teacher items (3TA, 2TI) and only 
two student items (SA). Local norms consist of three teacher items (2 TA, 
1 TAl. Institutional Maintenance Includes three teacher Items (2 TA, 1 TI) 
plus only one SI item. Permissiveness, on the other hand, is dominated 
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by students, with three SZ and one SA compared to but one TZ. While 
these numbers are small and quite arbitrarily determined by our decision 
to set"unusualness" at Z-scores +1, it is at least interesting that teach- 
ers tend to be much more responsive to cultural constraints than students 
whereas students are higher in the wish for permissiveness. We shall see 
later that the item contents in the four categories reflect differences 
between the needs and responsibilities of teachers and students, 

9. Discriminant Functions 

Knowledge of the ways schools differ among themselves is of great 
practical importance for thinking about potentials for change, points of 
entry, and variables to be taken account of for instructional and curricu- 
lar purposes. In Table 7, the most school-discriminating items are clas-- 
sified as Local Norms and they were identified through Z-scores. There 
is a more powerful way to identify local norms and, because of their im- 
portance, we decided to use it. The method is called Discriminant Analy-* 
sis, the computer program is MESA 99, Education Statistics Laboratory, 
and the researcher who worked out the application to our data is Don 
Cichon. 

Discrimination analysis has two great advantages over the dual Z- 
score method. First, it combines the two kinds of variance, taking ac- 
count simultaneously of interrelationships between diversities "within" 
nnd "between** schools. (Zn this respect, it is a species of analysis of 
variance). Second, it recognizes that the items are by no means inde- 
pendent of each other: there are many significant inter-correlations. 
What is sought are the common elements that account for the interrelations 
that best discriminate (or vary most) among the schools; and for the parti- 
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cular Items that contribute most to this discriminant "function." The 
results of the analysis are the weights of each item on each discriminant 
function, the percent of variance accounted for by each discriminant 
function, and the score for each function attributed to each school. The 
information relevant to the nature of "the school" is displayed in Table 8, 

One notes that Table 8 refers only to SA and SZ because the numbers 
of teachers are too small in relation to the number of items for discrimi- 
nant analysis to be applicable to teachers. 

We shall use the method of discriminant analysis in subsequent re- 
ports to show how classes differ within schools and how subjects differ. 

10. The Interpretations 

Having explained the variables (chapter 3) and the methods of treat*- 
ing and displaying the data (this chapter), we now move into three chap- 
ters of interpretations. Chapter 5 classifies the items into eight com- 
binations of congruence and satisfaction and then considers the common 
theme underlying each combination. Each item then is examined as a parti- 
cular manifestation of this underlying assumption. After all the combina- 
tions have been analyzed, we attempt to summarize the general, local, stu- 
dent, and teacher cultures from the congruence-satisfaction classifications. 

Chapter 6 classifies the items by within and between school similarity 
and diversity. The general strategy is the same as for chapters and the 
summary again presents the pattern of general, local, student, and teacher 
cultures from the frame of reference of diversity: of and constraints on 
responses. 
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Table 8 - Discriminant Functlona - Between Schools 



Student Actuals 



Function 

% Variance 
Items 



49.6 

L12 -.52 
P3 -•48 
A2 -.44 
P19 -.35 
A9 -.32 



2 
25. 2 

A2 *.S3 
A17 -.43 
L22 -.42 
P15 -.36 
L12 -.31 
P19 -.31 



15.6 

L16 «l-.65 
A9 4.63 



Schools : Highest 



Lowos t : 



Trade 
General 
Interest 
Communi ty 
Academic 



General 

Community 

Academic 

Trade 

Interest 



Academic 
Trade 
General 
Interest 
Communi ty 



Student Ideals 



Function 1 2 

% Variance 73.3 13.9 

Items L12 -.39 A2 -.43 

A9 -.33 A13 -.42 

P15 -.32 A8 +.39 

L16 -.31 L4 -.36 
A24 +.28 
A2 -.25 
A23 +.24 



Schools -Highest General 

Trade 
Academic 
Interest 
Communi ty 



General 
Interest 
Communi ty 
Academic 
Trade 



Chapter 7 interprets the discriminant functions— that part of the 
general culture which is freest to vary or, alternatively, those local 
norms that are most distinctive. This chapter draws on inferences 
reached in the preceding chapters. 



Chapter 5. School Culture: The Way of Life 

Life in the classroom is determined by the internalized cultures brought 
in by the students and teacher as modified by their negotiations in the 
course of living together. The subcultures most prominently represented are 
generational (adult and child) and role (teacher and student). To study these 
subcultures and their interaction, we combine all the students into a single 
population and also all the teachers. Thus the separate schools and classrooms 
are not considered in the analysis of this chapter. 

The variables to be considered are characteristicness of each item# 
congruence of student and teacher rahkings, and satisfaction of teachers and students. 
These variables are pegged for each itesm, and the items are grouped, for 
analytical convenience, in the congruence-satisfaction categories identified in 
Table 2, page 39. 

Our convention for congruence is that means of students and teachers are 
within three ranks of each other. Congruence may be ascertained for actuals 
and for ideals. Similarly, satisfaction requires that the means of actuals and 
ideals for students or teachers be within three ranks of each other. Thus we 
have four dichotomous variables — "Actual" Congruence, "Ideal" Congruence, 
Student Satisfaction, and Teacher Satis fact ion, --and their various combinations 
are used to classify the 24 items. 

The hunch we are playing in this chapter is the proposal of Chapter 
2 that the various combinations of congruence and satidfaction might point 
to different sorts of cultural elements; that our understanding of an item 
might be greatly enhanced by knowing its combination; and that interpretation 
might be aided by 
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considering together the items that are similarly classified in terms of the 
four variables. 

Logically speaking, there are 16 possible ways in which four dichotomous 
variables can be patterned. Of these, eight actually occur in our data and they 
are shown as categories A through H in Table 2. For purposes of discussion, 
however. It is convenient to lump several categories together, so that in this 
chapter the analysis is presented in 5 sections. 

Before proceeding to overview these 5 discussion categories we must pause 
to clear up a statistical detail, in order to avoid confusion in the discussion 
to follow. The difficulty is an apparent paradox. The students and teachers can 



be congruent on both the actual and the ideal and they inay also rank actual and 

ideal within 2 ranks of each other. In this case it would appear that both groups 

must be satisfied. In fact, it may be that one group is satisfied and the other 

not. L4 is a case in point (Table 2). SA and TA are 11 and 12.5 respectively, 

averaging to 11.8. SI and TI are 15 and 12.5 respectively, averaging to 13.8. 

Both are "congruent" because teachers' and students' means are within 3 of each 

other. Moreover, the two averages for actual and ideal are different by only 2.0, 

so in terms of these averages the population of teachers and students Is "satisfied 

(We shall refer to this state of affairs as "population satisfaction" or "students 

and teachers generally satisfied"). Yet at the same time, the students are not 

satisfied because SA minus SI is -*4.0, which is larger than the 3.0 we require for 

satisfaction. On the other hand, the teachers a re satisfied because TA minus TI 

is only 2.5, which is within the criterion 3.0. Thus for congruent items we may 

speak of general satisfaction, student satisfaction, and teacher satisfaction. 

For incongruent items, only the latter two make sense. This technical footnote 

applies to Categories B and C; and it explains why it is possible for those to be 

congruence on actual and ideal and yet have one group satisfied and the other not. 

Overview of Categories 

Let us now overview the congruence-^satisfaction combinations and attempt to 

explain what sort of information they give us about "cultures". 

Category A: Assumption about the Nature of Schools 

Parameters; Congruent in actual and ideali^Satisf action 
of students and teachers^ Actual and ideal 
ratings the same. 

Characterization. Both groups agree on what class is like and that 
that's the way it should be. The six items in this category define 
qualities whose presence or absence makes a school a school. Two items 
A24 ("I felt like contributing to the activity") and A8 ("It made roe 
think some new thoughts of my own") are strongly characteristic. One 
item All ("I felt that during the activity I could be the sort of person 



1 wanted to be**) may (and should) vary among schools. Three itenis are 
strongly uncharacteristic of actual and proper nature of schools: A9 
Cl felt like rapping with the teacher and other classmates after the 
meeting"), A13 ("I felt the activity clarified some previous personal 
experiences") and P18 C*The diversity of our individual backgrounds 
aided the group") • . 
Categories B, and D. Hard Realities 

Parameters: Congruent in actual and ideal dissatisfaction 
of students, teachers, or both. 

Characterization: The common feature of the three subcatagories included 
in this section is agreement between teachers and students on both the 
way things are and the way they should be. Since this agreement rules 
out intergroup conflict over values and over "the facts", the question 
arises as to why .discrepancies exist. The content of the items 

suggests that students, teachers, or both see the undesirable conditions 
as necessary hard realities. In subcategory B the discrepancy between 
actual and ideal is small; the teachers accept it and students are 
dissatisfied. Students want more of P3 ("We accomplished a great deal") 
and of L21 ("Our shared purposes was strong enough to guide our behavior"); 
they want^less of L4 ("As a group we had good reasons for what we did"). 
In subcategory C the discrepancies are somewhat larger and the students 
accept them whereas the teachers are dissatisfied. Teachers want less of 
L6 ("our meetings at times really exemplified good group process") and of 
L14 ("Some of the things we found out will be useful in other situations"). 
(It is possible that the teachers would blame the students for ruluctant 
overemphasis on these items). In subcategory D the actual and ideal are 
significantly different and both groups are dissatisfied; it is as if 
the items represented some external iustitutional or curricular demand 
that got in the way. Tlie items are P15 ("We ran into problems and 



solved their") aiid L7 ("We concentrated our activity on the significant 

aspects of the task") • 

Category E: Role Conflict— Values 

Parameters: Congrtient in actual; Incongruent in ideal,' Students 
dissatisfied^ teachers satisfied* 

Characterization: Teachers and students agree on what the situation is 
like and students wish it were different. The items suggest the issue 
of students autonomy versus required structure. The data suggest that 
the teachers are satisfied with the present balance whereas the students 
want to tilt it toward more autonomy. Thus students would like to de- 
emphasize PIO ("one thing flowed from another") and L12 ("We understood 
the nature of our task and tried to see what it would require us to do"). 
They would like to strengthen PI ("We decided what we wanted to do and 
we did it"). • 
Categoi7 F: Role Conflict— Concerns 

Parameters: Congruent in ideals, Incongruent in actuals; 
Students and teachers dissatisfied. 

Characterization: Students and teachers, in the same classes with each 

other, profess the same values yet perceive the actual situation differently. 

This suggests that they are "located" differently or have different 

"positions" in the classroom society; and that they experience the situation 

differently. Since ou five of the six items they are together In wanting 

more or less than (the different amounts) they see, the category represents 

mutual dissatisfaction but different amounts of concern on the part of 

teachers and students. 

On two items, students see more than do the teachers and both groups 

want more than they see: P20 ("We each contributed our special skills to 

make the meeting productive") and P19 ("We all helped each other"). On 
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two items, students see more tnan teachers do and both groups want less 
than they see: P5 C'We knew how well we were progressing in our task'O 
and Pi6 (*'The probltinuj wc had of working together occur regularly in 
other groups as well^*) . On two items the teachers see more. In 
one of these cases teachers and students want less then they see: L22 
(•'The issues that troubled us in our group are also prevalent in the 
larger society*'); in the other ease, students want more but teachers want 
less: A23 ("I felt the time passed quickly for me"). 
Categories G and H: Double Incongruence 

Parameters: Incongruent in actual; incongruent in ideal. 
Characterization: On these two remaining items, students and teachers 
disagree on both the actual and the ideal. In subcategory the 
students are satisfied but the teachers want much more: A2("I felt 
really challenged by things others said"). In subcategory teachers 
and students both want much more: A17 ("I was excited by what was happening"). 
We shall see that there may be conflict involved in the incongruence with 
respect to A2 because the item probably connotes quite different thiugs to 
the two groups. With A17, however* the incongruity is only in amount, 
and teachers and students alike perceive that classes are too dull. 
Let us now proceed to the more detailed analyses and finally, to an attempt 
to pull the details together in the pattern of school culture. 

Category A: Cultural Definition of the Nature of Schools 

Students and teachers agree with each other as to what the situation is 
and as to what it should be. Further, they also agree that the way it is, 
is also the way it should be. It is as if everyone knows what to expect and 
everyone believes that what is expected occurs and is right. The items in 
this category seem to act like ''givens" in the educational situation. The 
items ar^hown in Table 9. 
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Table 9; The Cultural "Givens" 

Mean Ranks Actual Ideal 

A24 I felt like contributing to the activity 2.5 2.5 

A8 It made me think some new thoughts of my own 3.8 4.0 

All I felt that during the activity I could be the sort 

of person I wanted to be 15.8 14.3 

A9 I felt like rapping with the teaciier and other 

classmates after the meeting 19.0 18.5 

A13 I felt the activity clar\fied some previous personal 

experiences 20.0 21.0 

P18 The diversity of our individual backgrounds aided 

the group 22.8 22.0 

We are struck by Che fact that five of the items are keyed to authenticity » 
referring to subjective inner experience; and the sixth, keyed to productivity, 
represents a social condition under which the other five would be supported most 
strongly. Thus we observe that the dimensions of edur;inion most clearly ''given" 
by che culture— that is, whose values are agreed upon and taken as proper — are in 
the realm of the intra and interpersonal a* distinguished, say, from the technical, 
organizational, or strictly cognitive. 

We also note that the ranks of the six items cover the full range of the 
instrument. A2 and A8 are highly characteristic; they define what a classroom is. 
A13, A9, and P18 are highly uncharacteristic; they define what a classroom is not. 
All, middle for characteristicness , is defined as free to vary, to be different 
from one classroom to another. 

Let us now take up each item in turn and in order of its "characteristicness" 
of classrooms. 

A24> Tfelt like contributing to the activityV Ranked third by students and second 
by teachers, this item suggests that one must put forth effort, one must "participate^" 
one must "contribute". Both within and between schools teachers agree unusually well 
that this is what happens; and between schools they agree unusually well that it 
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ought to happen. Student agreements on this item are unexceptional except that 
within schools their ideals tend toward unusual agreement. One notes that the 
problem of ''motivating^* students is traditionally in the forefront of pedagogical 
concerns; and that the willingness of students to participate is one process 
dimension every teacher and almost every parent is continually alert to. 
A8, "It made me think some new thoughts of my c\m ^\ This is the next most charac- 
teristic item of the 24. Except for teachers'^ agreement within schools on the ideal, 
diversity falls within the unexceptional range. One can associate many popular 
cliche^s to the high acceptance of this item: You go to school to learn to think; 
knowledge is power; achievement is measured in cognitive terms, as the acquisition 
of ideas. 

Thus the clearly "characteristic" cultural givens are that one participates 
and that one gains ideas. 

[Narrowly missing membership in this category is L14. "Some of the things we 
found out will be useful in other situations". Ranked first in student and 
teacher actuals, the respondents feel it is too much emphasized— -their ideal 
ranks are downgraded to 5.3. Certainly this item would, better than any other, 
represent the popular justification for education.] 
All, "I felt that during the activity I could be the sort of person I wanted to be" . 
Tills item is ranked slightly below the middle, meaning that it is neither character- 
istic nor '•^ characteristic of schools in general. In our five schools, its rank 
ranged from 6th to 24th for the actual and 13th to 20th for the ideal. Its value in 
the composite is thus a compromise; as a cultural "given", what is given is that 
this quality does and should vary from person to person and class to class. As far 
as students are concerned, the strong disagreements about this item both within and 
between schools are ideological — should schools be places where each person can 
"be the sort of person I want to be?" As far as actual classes are concerned, 
students disagree most within the schools and teachers disagree most between schools. 
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It is not surprising to find the students most sensitive to this issue of role 
satisfaction and adequacy; nor is it surprising to find that teachers in schools 
serving different social classes tend to have diverse opinions about how true this 
feature is for their students. If one wanted to raise ideological and theoretical 
arguments about public education^ this would be a good issue to start with! 
A9, "I felt like rapping with the teacher and other classmates after the meeting ," 
Ranked fifth from the bottom for characteristicness^ the item suggests that in 
general the private involvements of studcuts and what they do outside of class has 
little to do with education. But the diversity pattern of the teachers adds another 
dimension to the interpretation: this item is apparently an index to school climate. 
Both in their actual and ideal ratings, the teachers within the schools agree 
strongly with each other but disagree with teachers in other schools, 
A 13, "I felt the activity clarified some previous personal experiences ',' Ranked 
f'jurth from the bottonf^ this item presents the clearest possible contrast to the 
three most characteristic items. It suggests that the characteristic ''new thoughts 
of my own"(A8) are not private or personal thoughts; that "contributing to activities'* 
(A24) means playing the role of student, not engaging in personal quests; and that 
"learning useful things" (LU) means useful In society, not in self-imders tanding. 
The Z-scores show us that this is basically an ideological point: the average 
teacher ideals among the five schools are extremely close together (the Z-score is 
-2.11), yet within schools the teachers tend to show unusual disagreements. It is 
then, a matter of ideological sentiment in general, but also one on which large 
differences of opinion exist among individuals in any particular setting, 
P18, "The diversity of our individual backgrounds aided the eroup "> ranked next to 
the bottom. Any long-time observer of schools and of the public dialogue in 
education may feel that this item is not merely considered irrelevant, it is fiercely 
rejected on two major counts. First, its primary utility would be as a condition in 
support of All, A9, and A13 all of which are not characteristic; hence P18 makes 



little sense. But more deeply ingrained in the popular culture is the myth that 
"homogeneous grouping"is beneficial and desirable. Regardless of rhetoric, the 
fact is that who associates with whom in classrooms is probably the touchiest issue 
in sdiools (and communities) today and segregation in order to enhance or deny 
educational opportunities for particular groups is probably the most common political 
response to newly discovered educational problems. At any rate, both in theory 
and in practice, capitalizing on "diversity of individual backgrounds" — a key tenet 
of political democratic ideology — is not part of the k lucational scene. One further 
fact should be pointed to before we leave this item: in terms of Z scores, the 
only finding is that the mean rank assigned by students to this item in their ideal 
classroom agrees unusually well from school to school, suggesting that the low 
value on diversity is an element in the age culture and that it cuts across the 
various social classes of our school populations. 

Summary: The Ethos of schooling as defined by these six culturally "given" 
items would seem to be that school is a place to get ideas and to participate; 
that school is not a place for individual "therapy", exploration of private meaninRs, 
or emotional excitement; that the school regards individual differences basically as 
an obstacle; and finally, it is expected and proper that students will find some 
classrooms congenial with the "sort of person I want to be" and others not so 
congenial.. It would seem to follow that a student cannot expect t< accomodated 
within any particular classroom but that certain classes, curricula^ ur programs 
are likely to fit his needs or style better than others. 

Categories B, C, and D. Hard Realitie s 

The items selected into this category are those whose actual and ideal ranks 
are agreed upon by students and teachers; and one or the other or both groups is 
dissatisfied. The three items of category B have quite similar average means for 
actual and ideal; and- the students are dissatisfied. The two items of category C 

have 



soioewhat dissimilar means for actual and ideal and the teachers are dissatisfied* 

Tlie 2 items of category 0 have very dissimilar means for actual and ideal and both 

groups are dissatisfied. Having noted these formal congruent-satisfaction dimensions, 

we shall discuss the seven items in order of characteristicness for actual classes* 

The seven items are shown in table 10. 

Table 10 The Hard Realities 

Congruent Differ Satisfaction 

Ranks -ence A - I 

Item Actual Ideal A - I Student Teachers 

L14 Some of the things we found out 

will be useful in other situations 1*0 4.3 -3.3 (-3.0) -5.5 

P15 We ran into problems and solved 

them 2.8 8.0 -5.2 -5.0 -5.5 

P3 We accomplished a great deal 6 2.5 +3.5 +6.0 (-1.0) 

L7 We concentrated our activity on 
the significant aspects of the 

task 9.3 18.0 -8.7 -7.0 -10.5 

L4 As a group we had good reasons 

for what we did 11.8 13.8 (-2.0) -A.O (0) 

L6 Our meetings at times really 

exemplified good group process 13.3 17.0 -3.7 (-2.0) -5.5 

L21 Our shared purpose was strong 

enough to guide our behavior 21.8 19.5 (+2.3) +3.5 (+1.0) 

Of the seven items five are keyed to legitimacy (L) and two are keyed to 
productivity (P) . In t^o cases, P3 and L21, the average mean for the ideal is 
upgraded over the actual; in the other five cases, the items are less strongly 
characteristic of the ideal than of the actual class. Tlie two upgraded items appear 
to relate to purposive work; the five downgraded items characterize external 
criteria to be met by classroom activity. Thus the picture is one of wanting a 
greater modicum of accomplishment (P3) and of sense of group purpose; (L21) and of 
wanting less concern for good reasons (L4) , trying to be a good group (L6), learning 



useful things (L14), solving problems (P15), and focussing on ''signif leant'* 
aspects ( L7) • 

The reason for callins these items **hard realities'' is that the dissatis- 
factions they engender seems to be due less to conflicts between students 
and teachers and more to necessities which are perceived to be either imposed 
or Inherent in non-educational properties of classroom organization. 

Here are the seven items: 
LIA. Some of the things we found out will be useful in other situations ^ This 
popular justification for schools is also taken as generally true (ranked first) 
of actual classes. According to Table 7, it is part of the general culture with 
high agreement on the part of teachers both within and between schools. Ideolo- 
gically, students tend to agree within schools whilst teachers tend toward diverse 
opinions as to the item's value. As a group teachers downgrade the item from 
actual to ideal rankings, by 5.5 ranks. 

P15. We ran into problems and solved them . This is also top rated (2.8) in the 
actual but teachers and students agree that it is too much emphasized; they agree 
that 8.0 is a more appropriate rank on the ideal* Both groups downgrade the item 
by about 5 ranks. The diversity picture is interesting and clear cut. To the 
teachers, emphasis on problem solving would ideally be determined separately in 
each classroom and school— it should be an area of cultural permissiveness. In 
terms of actual classes, teachers and students average out to about the same means 
in all the schools. In short, everyone sees classroom work as oriented to ''problems'* 
— which might, presumably range from assigned homework practice exerci545 to 
meaningful individual or group inquiries; and either because of the constraints of 
the problem-solving format or because of the wish for more free-flowing or spontaneous 
interactions, less '^problem solving" is wanted. To the teachers this may translate 
into a desire for more flexibility in pedagogical me4.hods. 



P3. We accomplished a great deal« The students rank this seventh and wish It were 
first; the teachers rank it fourth and are satisfied, ranking it fifth in the ideal, 
W thin schools teachers tend to disagree most extremely on the desirability of 
^^accomplishment*' and students In various schools tend to place about the same value 
on it. It is not altogether clear which of two connotations of "accomplishment** 
may be involved here: achievement (cognitive, ideational, useful) or effectiveness 
(personally "meaningful'*). Judging by the greater character is ticness of the former, 
we might assume that the teachers may be thinking of achievement— i.e. test results. 
On the other hand, the wish of teachers for more excitement (A17), Interpersonal 
challenge (A2) and helping each other (P19) suggest that they are thinking of 
personal effectiveness rather than achievement testing. Perhaps the existence of 
these two equally plausible alternatives accounts for the teacher diversity with 
respect to the ideal. But whichever it may be, we shall see from L21 that the 
common denominator of the two meanings may be a vish for more thrust, more sense of 
purpose in the group. 

L7. We concentrated our activity on the significant aspects of the task . Tliis 
item, ranked 10th by students and 8.5th by teachers in actual classrooms, is not 
strongly characteristic. Between schools, the teachers' differ in their assessment 
of actual classes. Both teachers and students feel that it is emphasized too much; 
in their ideal classes they downgrade it 10.5 and 7 points, respectively; they are 
really quite dissatisfied with it. The item cm be read characteristic of 
effective and important work— in which case it would presumably be valued. But 
there is another interpretation: that it characterizes activity as very narrowly 
focussed and as subject to considerable constraint: one must concentrate; only 
aspects are dealt with; and only '^significant" aspects (significant to whom?) are 
selected; and these are with respect to tasks. In most classrooms, this would 
require considerable teacher domination of most of the structuring decisions. 
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Both students and tQ:achers may feel that this sharp focus can be achieved only at 
the cost of ignoring or denying personal interests and interactive processes that 
are required to develop readiness and maintain motivation from within. 

As a group we had ^ood reasons for what we did . This is rated neither charac- 
teristic nor uncharacteristic of actual and ideal classes. Ratings of actual classe 
ivre unusually well agreed -upon by students between schools whereas they are. disagreed 
upon by teachers between schools. The difference suggests that the item's two 
components, "having good reasons'^ and "as a group" may elicit different reactions, 
with the students responding to the necessity of some minimum rationale for activities 
and with the teachers responding to differences in morale and "groupness" from 
sdiool to school. In general the teachers* mean indicates satisfaction with the 
item whereas the students downgrade it four ranks. 

L6. Our meetings at times really exemplified good group process Ji^in the middle range 
for actual classes and is somewhit downgraded by both teachers and students for 
ideal classes. Agreement on the actual is, for students, unusually good both within 
and between schools, suggesting that this expectation is a culturally given aspect 
of the role of student. The fact that the teachers would like significantly less 
of this feature suggests that they regard"good group process" as irrelevant (e.g. 
to achievement) as possibly, doctrinnaire and "ideological", or as a disciplinary 
feature they wish they would not have to use, 

L21* Our shared purpose was st rong enough to guide our behavior . This is rated 
as strongly uncharacteristic or untrue of classes, and students within schools 
agree unusually well on its low rating. Teachers rate it about the same in the 
ideal whereas the students would liktj a little bit more sense of shared purpose- 
but not much (+3,5 ranks). It may be that students sense that a group accomplishes 
more when its members are not at cross purposes. The concept of the class having 
its own purposes which both discipline behavior and provide some cause to which all 



may contribute is probably irrelevant to schooling as our subjects encounter it. 
In the popular culture of education, the idea of an individual having purposes 
which he pursues is commonly understood; so also is the idea that a teacher 
"provides" the purposes for the collection of students by telling them what they 
mup*; do. The notion that there are ideas to be learned — regardless of the inclin- 
ationtJ of students and teachers — is also quite clear. But the concept of the class 
as a group or poli'^y having a will that must be respected and to which individuals 
must both contribute and accomodate --is not part of the common understanding of 
classes, however much the principle may be invoked in the abstract and in the 
name of "democracy". 

Summary. Let us now see what interpretations may follow from this critique 
of the separate items. First, accomplishment is a goal to be enhanced; and it 
may be partly legitimated by shared purposes. Tliat is^ preventing the development 
of shared purposes denies accomplishment some of the authority it needs for fullest 
realization and enjoyment. This condition might arise, for example, if accomplish- 
ment was d'^fined as a private good to be obUSlned competitively rather than as a 
group-supported effort in which one person's accomplishment benefits everybody. In 
this case, the wish would not necessarily be expressed for a great deal more shared 
purpose; it would instead be for less of the sort of emphasis on private or secret 
competitive accomplishment that hinders the spontaneous development of the sense of 
shared purpose— or morale— in the class. 

Second, learning useful things and problem-solving are to be de-emphasized. 
Some of the energy that goes into maintaining these highly characteristic features 
should be withdrawn and put intc accomplishment. It is as if the class wants 
utility for the attoinment of whaever purposes are met through "accomplishment", 
not for unspecified "other" situations. Similarly, just solving "problems" may 
not be felt to enhance accomplishment unless the "problems" represent truly problem- 
atic elements in enterprise whose mastery represents accomplishment. 
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Third, of the three ambiguous items— ranked in the actual class between 9#3 
and 13.3 — each presents a somewhat different case, •'Concentrating on siRnlficant 
aspects of tasks" is actually somewhat characteristic (9#3) and students and 
teachers feel it is much too strongly emphasized. Tlais fei*ture is probably read . 
as ''focussing by the teacher": directing attention, asking specific questions, 
defining a great many student reactions as "irrelevant" or "illogical" or simply 
wrong. It. directs the class, maintains order, and keeps the collectivity moving 
through the lesson plan. Under such conditions, "accomplishment" means satisfying 
the teacher, not attaining one's own goals and enjoyments (although skillful directive 
Jeachers do produce som e of that). It appears that the sort of productivity involved 
in the students* idea of accomplishment is not machine-like efficiency nor is it 
processing of teacher inputs; it is instead comp rehension ; finding and organizing 
into a pattern many elements (not just task-related) from all parts of the situation. 

Fourth, the next two more truly ambiguous items are having reasons as a group 
an Q e wst mplifying good group process. The middle ranking can be taken to suggest 
that sometimes these features exist and at other times they are ignored. Tlius the 
class may consider reasons at certain times — such as when the teacher feels they 
are confused; but seeking reasons together may not be cardinal in their method of 
operating because the idea of reasons is assimilated to the reduction of anxiety 
rather than to strategies of production. More striking is the business of trying 
to "exemplify good group process." Such a demand would arise at some times but not 
at others; and the times when it would arise are probably when the group is dis- 
orderly. In yother words, the spottiness of application suggests that it is not 
instrumental to a continual quest such as for accomplishment. It is instead an 
ameliorative or corrective device is the service of such values as conformity or 
politeness or even "participation"— -all of which should (when appropriate) hv 
byproducts rather than goals of purposive effort. 

Fifth, our data are not ahnut each item as a separate. Isolated feature 
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which is inherently good or oad. Our data are about the feature as it 
is5 experienced in the context of classroom life. By itself, ^'concent rating 
on significant aspects of the task** is a valuable ability called ''sharpening 
but when it is the teacher who sharpens and the class who merely follows 
along, then the feeling is different. Similarly, ''facing problems and 
solving thew" is surely valuable; but not unless the "problems'' respond to 
or capture genuinely problematical elements in experience. "Exemplifying 
good group process"--or at least consciously striving to-^^-can be a salutary 
learning experience; but the reminder (when disorderly) that one must confer 
to traditional standards of orderliness, punctuality, respect, quiet, etc., 
may be reacted to as a constraint on performance rather than an invitation 
to insight. It seems probable:; that our students were quite capable of 
distinguishing between features that exist merely as managerial necessities 
and features that are instrumental to accomplishment. 
Category E. Role Conf lict --Values 

These three items suggest an issue; student autonomy versus technically 
facilitative "structure". The statistics are shown in Table 11. 

Table 11: The Value Issue 

Different Satisfaction 
Cong. Idealij A - I 

Item Actual S T Student Teacher 

PIO One thing flowed from another 7.0 13 8 -5.0 (-^-0) 

L12 We understood the nature of our 
task and tried to see what it 

would require us to do 7.3 10 e.5 -4.0 (+2.0) 

PI We decided what we wanted to 

to do and we did it 14.0 6 16 +7.0 (-1) 

PIO. "one thing flowed from another ". Teachers and students rank this 

feature as moderately characteristic of actual classes. Students would 

like to demote it by five ranks but teachers tend only slightly in this 

direction. Within schools, the item show unusual dispersion of opinion 

in the students' actuals and ideals. Individual perceptions apparently 
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depend rather importantly on what one Lakes the item to signify. The perception 
of rontlnuitv, with ''one thing flowing from another*', Wuuld be enhanced l)y under- 
standing larger purposes to which each activity is instrumental; and also by 
losing some overall strategy by which each new activity can be felt to be conse- 
quent on the preceding one. On the other hand, continuity may be perceived rather 
as the absence of discontinuity and disjunction, as when the teacher has what Kounln 
calls **thrust*^ Such a teacher moves the class in a clear and decisive way through 
the sequence of planned activities. There is no back- tracking and no confused or 
dead periods of transition. When contrasted with the students* upgrading of Pi, 
their downgrading of PIO suggests that they are reacting more to implied dominance 
by the teacher of the decision process than to the advantages of continuity per se. 
Li2. **We understood the nature of our task and tried to see what it would require 
us to do *\ In contrast to the above item, students* and teachers* perceptions 
are unusually diverse within schools and students ideals are unusually diverse between 
schools. In short, the judgment of the actual condition is relatively obyccttive, 
but the valuation of the condition varies markedly among the participants. This 
item gets at the extent to which given tasks dominate classroom activity* Itie task 
is assigned; the student must deal with it; and to deal with it he must understand 
the requirements. The task, then is a source of demands from the •'outside*'. Wliile 
students and teachers agree on the actual ranking the students feel that the dominance 
of their activity by task requirements is too strong whereas the teachers feel they 
would like, to be even stronger. The students* reaction is similar to their reaction 
to PIO — and for similar reasons. The teachers, on the other hand, may be expressing 
the wish for more rationality, order, or discipline, 

f^l. "We decided what we wanted to do and we did It" . This is a very telling item 
whose results pit the students* desire for autonomy and power againot the authority 
of the task and continuity structure given by the teacher. Both agree that student 
decision-making is neither characteristic nor uncharacteristic. The students wish 
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it were sixth most characteristic— a very drastic upgrading; the teachers accept 
it as is. Tills Itera is most "subjective" for students; their within and between school 
actual rankings are most diverse, llieir ideals also show unusual disagreement 
within schools whereas the teachers' ideals, probably reflecting the different edu- 
cation missions of the schools, show unusual disagreement between schools. 

PI is, in effect, in opposition to PIO and L12; it places decisions about 
demands to be met in the hands of the students rather than as inherent in the nature 
of problems or In the teachers* lesson plans. The fact that teachers and students 
agree on actuals but disagree on ideals suggests that the three items in this section 
delineate a contest of wills— a tug of wa^ between teacher authority and student 
power. 

Category F. Role Conflict — Concerns 

Two persons who hold the same values but nevertheless disagree on the"facts" 

of their common situation are thought to have different personal "needs" which in turn 

"distort" the perceptions of one or the other or both. Wlien the perceptions are 

measured by means of groups, the personal needs tend to caixel out, and some other 

sort of bias must be sought to explain the "distortion". When the groups are students 

and teachers, the obvious biassing factor is their roles; they "value" the same 

things but they have different degrees and kinds of concern for particular features. 

The six items of the present category identify matters about which teachers and 

students have different concerns. They ate presented in Table 12. 

Table 12 Different Concerns of Teachers and Students 

Different Congruent Satisfaction 
Actuals Ideals A - T 

Item _S T Students Teachers 

P19 We all helped each other 9 20 3.5 +7.0 +15.0 

P20 We each contributed our special 
skills to make the meeting 

productive 16 24 9.0 +8.0 +14.0 

P5 We knew how well we were 

progressing in our task 5 11 13,3 -7.0 3,5 
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Table 12 (cont'd) Different Concerns of Teachers and Students 

Different Congruent Satisfaction 
Actuals Ideals A - I 

Item >S T Students Teachers 

A2 3 I felt the time passed 18 7 11.8 +7.0 - 5.5 

quickly for me 

L16 Tlie problems we had of working 
together occur regularly in 

other groups as well 12 16.5 23.0 -11.0 - 6.5 

L22 The issues that troubled us in 
our group are also prevalent 

in the larger society 19 10 24.0 - 5.0 -14.0 

Certain relationships appear within the table. The two items that deal with 
cooperation and support are keyed to productivity and are valued (ideal) most (of 
the six). The two items that deal with interference by '^larger*' social and societal 
difficulties are keyed to legitimacy and are valued least of all 24 items in the 
instrument. Of the remaining items, one adds more detail to the argUfl(»ent of the 
preceding section and one is rather anomalous. 

Considering the items separately, we find: _ 

P19. "We all helped each other ". This is highly valued at rank 3.5 by teachers 
and students. Students perceive that this feature is moderately characteristic, 
rank 9; whereas teachers see very little of what they consider to be helping each 
other — rank 20. In other words, whatever it is that students help each other with 
Is less visible to teachers; and this suggests that it has more to do with the 
informal processes than ^ith working through teacher-assigned lessons. 
P20. "Wo each contributed our special skills to make the meeting productive ", 
represents the same sort of difference in a more muted fashion. Ttie ideal is lower 
— rank 9; the students seu this feature as relatively uncharacteristic, rmik Ui, 
and the teachers see it as the most uncharacteristic of alU rank 24. It is as if 
the students say that individual contributions to group effort an» unlikely and the 
teachers say they are virtually absent. The students, then are somewhat more awaro 
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of special skills contributlonR unacknowledged by the teachers; and once again these 
would probably be in the informal interpersonal domain rather than in the achieve- 
ment and work domain. 

P5. 'Ve knew how well we were progressing on our task , is quite prominent in the 
students* perceptions of actual classes— ranked 5th. The teachers see it as 
moderately characteristic, ranked 11th. Both feel that it is too much emphasized, 
and they peg its ideal value at about 13th, which would be neither characteristic 
nor uncharacteristic or, perhaps more accurately, it would be dominant at some times 
and irreiev#iit at others. Given the students* much greater awareness of how well 
they are doing, one can only conclude that they feel stronger pressures to make 
"progress on tasks". Given their sense that this is unduly emphasizedj they may 
feel that the pressure is too ^reat. And in thi ^ case, their sense of "helping 
each other" and of "contributing special skills" may be related to means for 
dealing with this feeling of too much pressure. Too much pressure can be dealt 
with in two ways. One can either become more efficient and capable, thus making 
the tasks easier; or he can seek psychological relief from anxiety through informal 
supportive interaction with others in the same boat. The different responses of 
students and teachers on P19 and P20 suggest that the way students cope with too 
much pressure is through psychological anxiety-reducing interactions (that the 
teacher does not recognize as "relevant" and may even see as disruptive) rather than 
through task-oriented cooperation (of which the teacher would be quite aware). 
A23. "l|felt the time passed quickly for me . Neither group feels that this value 
should be very relevant; they rank it about 12th # But in the actual classrooms, 
the students say that time drags — rank 18; whereas teachers say that time moves 
fast — rank 7. Time drags when one is anxious or bored (e.g. subconsciously hostile 
or deprived); this fits the sense of undesirable pressure noted above. Time goes 
fast when one is unselfconsciously absorbed in what he is doing— when one is deeply 
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"involved"; and tinie also goes fast when thare isn't enough of it. Both conditions 
appear to ho. more likely to be true for the teachers; and the latter possibility 
would be transmitted to the students as an externally-imposed pressure to get 
more done. 

L16« li ne problems we had of working together occur regularly in other groups as 
we 11 , is considered very undesirable by both teachers and students — rank 23* Both 
see that this condition is moderately characteristic: of actual classes, and the 
students are a bit more aware of this than are the teachers— -rank 12 compared to 
16.5. The difference, though small, can be readily assimilated to the discussion 
above; we may assume that the "problems*' which both reject have to do with social 
order and that the students sense disorder as personally punishing whereas the 
teachers sense it as destructive of work. The work structure is more visible to 
the teachers and they make it prominent to the point of exerting prassure on 
students. To the extent that the teacher is wrapped up in work aspects he sees 
less of the student peer group's internal personal anxiety and frustration. In 
addition, there is the further point that because of their greater power, age, 
legitimacy, and professional rationale, teachers would feel more adequtAte than 
immature youngsters in the formal work situation; and this would further reinforce 
the difference in perception of L16. 

L22. The issues that troubled us in our group are also prevalent in the larger 
society Is also strongly rejected — rank 24 — by both teachers and students. But 
now it is the teachers who see this obstacle as more characteristic — rank 10 — than 
do the students — rank 19. Once more we see clear diff-rences in the concerns of ' 
the inmiature students versus the more mature adults. L16 portrayed the students as 
responding to the personal and interpersonal psychological difficulties typical of 
"other groups" whereas L22 portrays the teachers as respiondlng to the Impersonal 
issues of the larger society. Both as professionals and as citizens, teachers may 
be pressured to think more in terms of such issues as fairness, inequities, 
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projudicoii, aud dl£fiU'aiU;latcHl oKpeuUtlouy ov ateivutiypcui applied to groupB of 
ddhlrou* Tha MtudoutB ou t,\\o othov lumd, uompruhuiut those aamo pheuomcau^ in mudi 
more pevBuual levniy^ oi Uktn|i»), of psyd.glaglcal thveati and pursonal uncertainly 
and wunfideucu* And, to cIobu the circle of the argument, the distinct len between 
social pieblettLs and noctetal issues adds t'urther weight to the interpretation ot' 
'*helplnB" and "contributing^' being judged by the studentB In ternus of personal 
needs and by the teachers in terms of academic task ceoperationt 

146 and 122 were designed as probes with respect to a crucial issue in 
education. £s education for "life** or for academic achievement? If it is for 
"Ufe^'t then classrooms should be laboratories for examiniufe the problems and 
issues of life outside of school; or, at least, for recogni^.ing mid learning to 
cope when these problems manifest themselves inside school* In short, at least a 
part of Che curriculum would include such problems and issues as are actually 
experienced by students and teachers* Our findings are dramatic and informative: 
problems and issues do enter the classroom. Life in classrooms does have many of 
the same problems and issues as life outside classrooms* But*-- and here is the 
crucial decision--thc educator has to choose whether to respond to these realities 
and turn them to educational account or whether to try to suppress them, ignore 
them, or build a Utopia in which they don't exist* Our finding is for the latter: 
in the ideal class, teachers and students agree that these life prob osc 
uncharacteristic* In short, the educational mission is defined in such a way that 
the issues and problems of life which are transported into the classroom by its 
own students and teachers are obstacles to "education"* Conversely, the 
"educational" mission is "learning" which is very little oriented to social problems 
and societal issues as actually experienced by students and teachers* To the 
extent that these problems and issues are both strong and also ignored or treated 
merely academically-^-'to that extent students may well feel that classroom life is 
"irrelevant" and teachers may feel that their role is fundamentally impossible of 
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9uoco8a, In fact, howavor, ouv raspundouts do not charactuviao thuso '^)l)t5tacl€i3" 
as muvo ttum moduiataly cfuiractorlstic iso that the HtuduutB* ^qwbq Irrolovanci? 
and the teachers HonBo otf frustration would prv^babiy com Into tocuB only at 
certain timuH but not at othorB* 

U\ this discussion m havo held oH diiicuHHing the Z scoroB of Table 5 
bucausi3 it seemgd mva inturosting to considuv them in ralation to tho dovoloped 
pattern ot* the argument rather than separately for each iteuu In the first place 
are thiv.u items which are judged unusually similarly both within and between schools; 
thu.^ts we Huggested, are components of the "common" or general culture • All three 
pertain to teachers; and in one case, P20, the finding is in respect to teachers* 
actuals; in the other cases, L16 and L2;i, it is the teachers* ideals that are 
involved. P20 says taat teachers agree especially well regardless of class or 
school that children do not "contribute special skills to make the meeting productive 
(ranked 24th). In short the teachers do not see (or expect to see) the students as 
individuals each putting out his ovm special capability to help the group do what 
it is there to do. In spite of their often professed ideal of cooperation (ranked 
9th), teachers perceive virtually none of it. As to this ideal, the average rank 
of 9 covers up the existence of unusual diversity in the teachers ideal between 
schools. As we shall see the desirability of capitalizing on the special skills of 
individuals differs with the purposes of the schools, ranging from 4th in the academl 
college preparatory school to 19th in the inner city transitional school. 

The "common culture" elements in the teachers* ideals for L16 and L22 have 
already been sufficiently discussed. The Z-score findings simply strengthen the 
argument. Within schools, both teachers and students show unusual agreement in 
their rejection of L16 and the teachers also agree unusually well from one school 
to another. Between schools teachers and students agree unusually well in their 
re?jectlon of L22, and fhe teachers also agree unusually well within schools. At 



thu same tlm6| the students show unusual diveriity in their actjial ratinRS 
between sohools, a finding which may probably be accounted for by differ** 
enoes in the extent to which '^societal issues" are treated as academic 
cognitive curricular content. 

With respect to A23, the rate of passage of time, within sohools, 
teachers show unusually good agreement on their ratings of the actual 
class. In addition, between schools teachers show unusual disagreement 
on their ratings uf actual classes, probably reflecting real differences 
in the balance between work and interpersonal orientations from one school 
to another. Continuing with the actuals, students show unusual disagree*- 
ment within schools and it seems likely that they should, since in any 
school students range from bored, apathetic, and hostile to txurned on, 
gung-ho, and successful. 

Turning now to the ideal for A23, the findings are less easy to inter** 
pret. Should time pass slowly or quickly? Zf one is enjoying an experi- 
ence he wishes it to last forever; on the other hand, the quick passage 
of time is associated with being deeply and effectively absorbed in some 
pursuit. If one thinks of enjoyment, the ideal is for time to go slowly; 
if one thinks of effectiveness as the ideal, fast passage of time is its 
sign. At any rate, these are highly subjective matters, and the finding 
is that both within and between schools students show unusual diversity 
in their ideal; and within schools teachers show unusual agreement on 
their ideal. With respect to P5, knowledge of progress, the unxisual agree- 
ments and disagreements are all within schools. In both their actuals and 
ideals, students agree and teachers disagree on this item within schools. 
The teacher differences are not unexpected, since attention to '^knowledge 
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uf progreas'* is n pt?dagogioal element which may well differ from subject 
to subject and from one style of teaching to another* As for the students 
some moderate amount of "knowledge of progress*' is an uncontestable neces** 
sity in the ideal; and the various amounts that actually exist are quite 
obvious to the studenws. 

Finally, with respect to helping each other, P19, we find that stu- 
dents hove unusual diversity of opinion on its actual extent from one school 
to another, and we may anticipate that informal helpfulness does indeed 
strongly differentiate student bodies. At the same time, the students' 
ideals tend to agree unusually well within each school, suggesting that 
this ideal is closely related to local school climate or ethos. In the 
meanwhile, the teachers' perceptions of the actual situation are their 
own. Within schools, teachers tend to disagree unusually strongly whereas 
their disagreements average out to unusual similarity from one school to 
another. The expectatj;on of helping and the opportunities provided for 
it seem, not surprisingly, to vary from teacher to teacher. 

Categories G and H: D ouble Incongruence 

The two items in these categories have in common only that they are 
perceived most differently by teachers and students. Not surprisinp^ly, 
the items refer to personal feelings and are keyed to authenticity. In 
the case of A2, the two groups probably read the item quite differently; 
in the case of A17, they read it the same, want the same thing, but Judge 
the amounts differently. 

Table 13 presents the statistics. 
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Table 13 - Two Doubly Incongruent Items 



Item 


Actual 






Satisfaction 




S 


T 


s 


T 


S 


T 


A2 X felt really ohallenKed 
by things others said. 


17 


22 


18 


11 


(-1.0) 


-11. 0 


A17 X was excited by what was 
happening. 


24 


14 


9 


I 


+15.0 


+13.0 



With regard to A2, the students say there isn't much challenge by 
peers and that that's the way they prefer it. On the other hand, the 
teachers, while perceiving even less "challenging* going on, wish that 
there would be a great deal more (by 11 ranks). On the basis of other 
data, we presume the students read "challenge" as interpersonal attack 
and the teachers read it as cognitive "stimulation," Considering the low 
rankings of the other items which would imply constructive utilization of 
"being challenged by what others said," the students sense of the item 
seems more realistic. Rapping (A9), clarification of person experience 
(A13), and capitalizing on diversity of backgrounds (P18) are ranked 20-22 
in both actual and ideal, Havi^g guiding group purposes, L21, is ranked 
22,5 and 19, Thus interpersonal "challenge" is basically pointless as 
far as the students are concerned; and hence It is unwarranted— an attack. 
The teachers, on the other hand, seem to divorce the "challenge" from 
interpersonal process and to assimilate it instead to the idea of lively, 
stimulating, and "motivated" discussion. It is part of the means to their 
ideal for A17 to which we shall shortly turn. 

In terms of Z scores, teacher and student actuals are unusual, Teach*- 
ers within schools Judge the actual amount of "challenge" quite diversely; 
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but their rankings average out between schools. Students, on the other 
hand, show unusual diversity between schools. For the students, the 
amount of interpersonal ^'challenge** or attack differentiates one school 
from another. 

The last item, A17, is "l was excited by what was happening.** The 
students say that of the 24 items this one is least true of actual class-* 
rooms. At the same time, the teachers say that it should be most true of 
classrooms-«-in their ideal it is ranked in first place. In between theae 
extremes, the students* ideal places it up 15 ranks to 9th place; and tho 
teachers perceive it as actually 10 ranks higher (14th) than do the stu*- 
den;s. Thus both groups want considerably more excitement than they per- 
ceive, but teachers significantly over-estimate the amount of actual ex- 
citement when checked against the perceptions of students. On the other 
hand the teachers may be speaking for themselves: they do feel somewhat 
excited by what is going on. 

In terms of Z scores, rankings for the ideal amount of excitement 
are unusually diverse for students both within and between schools and 
for teachers within schools. This is clearly a very subjective item for 
students, and "excitement*' may apparently mean anything from turned on 
to anxious. 

Grand Summary ; 

The Cultural Pattern of the School ; Charac t cri a ti cness 
The preceding discussion has examined the pattern of variables for 
every item* The analysis attempts to **bring out** as many meanings as 
possible; and thus this chapter presents the ruminations basic to the 
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next two chap tern as wall* 

Out task now is to bogiti to try to call U'eae datalla to order: to 
select one or more clear frames oi! reference which enable us to select 
among the details to make a coherent pattern. In the present summary » our 
ord^^*ing principle will be charac t er i s t i cness ♦ In the next chapter it will 
be diversity^ and in the one after that it will be dlscriminationt 

The data display for the summary based on character! sti cness is shown 
in Table 14, The columns^ A-H represent the categories of satisfaction- 
congruence. The rows represent the mean of items in order of their rank 
in Student Actuals* Thus our frame of reference is how the students see 
their actual classes and the other three frames are assimilated Into the 
ltem*8 classification in the columns. We arbitrarily divide the ranks in* 
to toPi middle and bottom thirds-^-corresponding to quite characteristic^ 
ambiguous or spottily characteristic^ quite uncharacteristic. These names^ 
of course^ are relative to each other and may or may not properly label 
segments along a continuum of "absolute** judgment. Finally^ and it can- 
not be over*emphasized, the pattern of SA does not necessarily represent 
any actual class. But if one uses statistics at all he has to play the 
statistical game^ which in this case says that an average represents a 
central tendency; and the central tendency is the best guess (in the ab-- 
sence of any other information) about what the situation is in general . 

The Top Third 

There is general agreement on the actual and ideal ranks of the top 
four items. Learning some things useful in other situations (L14) is 
ranked first, and teachers say it is over-emphasised by 5.5 ranks. 

o 
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Table 14 - Student Actual CSA) Xtema Arranged 
by Charaoteristioness (Rank) and by 
Congruenoo-satisfaction Category 

A B c D E F ami 



Hard Realities 

i^"«'iniiut Dissatisfied Value Role "oubly 

Rank Assumptions Stud. Teach. Both Conflict Concerns gruence 



1 L14 

2 P15 

3 A24 

4 A8 

5 P5 

6 L12 

7 P3 

.J PIO 

9 P19 

10 L7 

11 L4 

12 L16 

13 PI 

14 L6 

15 All 

16 P20 

17 A2 

18 A23 

19 L22 

20 A9 

21 A13 

22 A18 

23 L21 



Faoing and solving problema (P1&) is second and both students and teachers 
think it is over**empha sized (by approximately S ranks). Feeling like con- 
tributing (A24) and Thinking new thoughts (A8) are cultural glvens which 
define schooling. These four items characterize schools as places to learn 
useful things^ have new thoughts^ actively participate^ and tackle **prob- 
lems. ** 

The next four items relate to the task structure. It is oriented to 
accomplishment (P3) end students want morSi This is monitored by knowl*- 
edge of progress (P5) and students think that is over-emphasized. The 
strategy of accomplishment is through meeting task requirements (L12) 
through continuity of effort (PIO), Students feel the former is over- 
emphasized whereas teachers would like a little more. Both feel that PIO 
is a bit too strong. Thus the students place a high value on accomplish- 
ment but they tend to downgrade the pedagogical featiires through which 
"Accomplishment" is to occur, Zt is probable that these features do not 
in the eyes of the students, provide the operational definition of what 
they mean by accompli shment. These three features— task requlrementSi 
knowledge of progress, sequencing—do constitute the basic operations of 
programmed learning, mastery learning, and lesson planning in general. 

The Bottom Third 

The anchoring items for "uncharacteristic" are defining assumptions, 
category A, about what schooling is not . These are: I felt like rapping 
outside of class (A9), Clarification of previous personal experience (A13), 
and capitalizing on diverse individual backgrounds (P18)« To these may be 
added L21 which misses the category only on a technicality: Shared purposes 
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strong enough to help guide behavior. Theae four items would portray a 
psyohologically supportive and encoivaging community; and^ according to 
the studentSi this is what classrooms are not. It is not surprising that 
students rate ^'excitement'* A17 as least characteristic of classes. What 
is curious is that students and teachers accept the non-community but not 
the lack of excitement that would be one of its major consequences. Teach- 
ers apparently pin their hopes for excitement on being ''Challenged by what 
others said" (A2) which they want a great deal more of (11 ranks) whereas 
students, in the absence of the supportive community, are satisfied to 
keep the "challenge" as is (ranked 17th). 

Also relatively uncharacteristic as far as the students are concerned 
is the class being "troubled" by issues "prevalent in the larger society," 
(L22); to teachers, this condition is quite characteristic (ranked 10th). 
Both students and teachers would like it to be ranked 24 th, (A non*- 
community has no means to deal with "societal issues"). Finally, "time 
passed quickly for me" is rated uncharacteristic by students (and the op- 
posite by teachers). The students wish It were more characteristic (by 7 
ranks) and this would seem to fit their wish for more excitement and less 
domination by technical procedures (e.g., not closely connected to ac*- 
complishment). 

Thus the uncharacteristic student items say that classes are non* 
communities; are not and should not be part of the larger society (e.g., 
issues); are very unexciting; and are relatively unchallenging (interper-* 
sonaily) places where time drags. 



The Middle Third 

In this section we .find one defining assumption, that **beini{ the 
sort of person X want to be" (All) Is expected to vary from class to 
olaas. There are three "hard realities," that the group "had reasons for 
what it did" (L4); that at times "we really exemplified good group proc- 
ess" (L4); and that "we concentrated our efforts on significant aspects 
of the task" (L7). Both groups want less of this focussing; students 
want less of "reasons" and teachers want less of "exemplifying good 
process." Yet these features must exist in some degreo as the conditions 
required for the technical features to be effective. 

One item represents genuine conflict in values: "We decided what we 
wanted to do and we did It" (PI), ranked 7 higher in the ideal by stu- 
dents. Ihe remaining three Items in this middle group were classified as 
role-related concerns: teachers and students agree on the ideal but per- 
ceive very different amounts in the actual situation. In 9th place (next 
to the top 8 items) the studen* s place "we all helped each other" (P19); 
and they wish it were in second place (right after accomplishment). Simi- 
larly the students put "we each contributed our speditl skills to make the 
meeting productive" (P20) in 16 th piece but wish it were 8th. The teachers 
on the other hand rank both of these in the actual class at 20th and 24th 
respectively. The remaining item Is "The troubles we had of working to- 
gether occur regularly in other groups as well" (L16). Students are more 
aware of this moderately characteristic feature, but teachers and stu^'.ents 
would like to eliminate it (ranked 23rd in ideal). 
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Ttte Bo3l c Pattern"'«'A Concise Interpratoti on 

Tho classroom is a pluc^ to participate and to think new thoughts. 
It is partly oriented to utility and to coping with "ps^oblems.** The means 
of education are working on tasks^ knowing how well you are doingi and 
having a smooth sequence of activities. In this operation students have 
a sense of accomplishment but they wish for a great deal more. 

The classroom is not a persona lly-^suportive milieu nor does it have 
other aspects of community. Students feel relatively unexcited, emotion* 
ally unlnvolved, unstimulated by diversity or challenge^ untroubled by 
societal issues, unsupported by shared purposes. They feel that time 
drags and that personal private experiences are irrelevant. 

In this situotion, seme students can be the sort of person they want 
to be; and others cannot. At times the technical procedures need to be 
bolstered by discussing reasons for them, by consciously trying tJ main«^ 
tain order, and by efforts to focus on what is ^'significant. Students 
wish they had more say in decision»making. They help each other informally 
and, to m lesser extent, with oxpertness; but this is not a built-in in-" 
structional feature. Students also are aware of interpersonal problems 
typical of "other groups" and would like to be rid of them. 



Chapter School Culture: Subsystem Similority and Diversity 

We have been investigating school oulture as a set of assumptions 
on which schools appear to operate. We identified the general cultures 
defining assumptions within which each school develops its own climate 
and procedure of operation. We thought of this operational culture as 
emerr?lng from negotiations between students and teachers. Each group was 
seen as having its own role: the teachers are there to teach « to enact 
the role of teacher^ to give ''structure" to facilitate achievement of the 
class (primarily seen as a collection of separate individuals). We found 
that the task-achievement structure, set by the teachers » tends for the 
most part to be accepted by students and teachers; and that their dissatis** 
faction^with it tend to be somewhat different* Students tend to wish for 
more part in decisions and for less constraint by the structure. Teachers 
tend to be more satisfied than students with the structure but to be less 
satisfied with some of the measures (e.g.» disciplinary and focussing) re-- 
quired to maintain it. Both groups wish students would help each other 
more and both groups wish the class would be a lot more "exciting." Nei** 
ther group views either the actual or ideal class as a community whose 
shared purposes are to be achieved through differentiated but coordinated 
efforts of all the participants. 

This portrait of "the school" or of "schools in general" establishes 
a sort of base-line from which any actual school will deviate. The ques- 
tion arises, then, of what part of this portrait would tend to fit all 
schools and which elements would vary among schools: How are schools alike 
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and what dimonsions dificriminate among thorn? Ttie answers to those ques- 
tions have important practical implications for thinking about strateprios 
for school betterment. The features that are most different from school 
to school are variables; they are shown to be able to exist in different 
amounts under different conditions; hence cause and effect relationships 
can be discovered and, in theory at least, changes can be made. On the 
other hand» features that are alike and invariant no matter how different 
schools are from each otherwise are obviously not very sensible as targets 
of change. Even if change could be made, it would be temporary because 
one wouldn't know what other conditions would have to be altered to re*- 
inforce the change and keep it from "falling back** to the old norm as soon 
as the active change agents were withdrawn. Or, to put the problem of 
change more generally, the target of cnange must be a whole pattern of 
operation and it is only for the veriable elements that we can ascertain 
the components of the pattern. 

The data needed to identify the variable and invariant elements are 
measures of "within school" and "between school" similarity or homogeneity 
on the one hand and diversity or disagreement on the other. These data 
are displayed in Tables 3 and 5, and we shall now discuss these displays. 

Table 5 is concerned with differences and similarities of s^juifi among 
the five schools (between schools Z-scores). Table 3 is concerned with 
differences and similarities of responses ( stA^^ ard rfAY^fl^/i f>no^ within 
schools (within school Z-scores). Zn both cases, data are shown for ac- 
tual and ideal classrooms as perceived by teachers and by students. Thus 
there are eight questions to be answered with respect to each table. We 



shall answer them first between schools and then within schools. After 
thatp we shall see what emerges from the two sorts of diversity as shown 
in Table 7. 

Between Schools - Actual Classrooms 

What do students see as differences among actual classrooms in the 
different schools? Table 5 shows four such discriminating items. These 
items are PIS, helping each other; A2, being challenged by what others 
say; L22^ being "troubled" by societal Issues; and PI, deciding what to 
do and then doing it. These four items refer to interpersonal-affective 
dimensions: they index the social-*psychological "climates" of the schools. 
In short, the way schools most differ in the students* perceptions is as 
interpersonal milieux . 

Having seen how schools differ in the eyes of the students, let us 
see how they are most nearly alike. The pertinent items are L6, exempli* 
fying good group process— ranked 14th; L4, group having reasons for its 
activity-cranked 11th; P15, facing and solving problems— ranked 2nd; and 
L14, learning some things useful in other situations— ranked 1st, The 
goal is practical (utility); the method is problem-solving (or exercise* 
practicing) » At times (or in some lesser degree) reasons have to be under 
stood and the class has to be consciously held to the norms of good (order 
ly?) groups. Discipline, reason, problems, utility, it is hard to imagine 
a classroom which does not require these features for Its own viable 
operation. What the students perceive in all classrooms thus appear to 
be institutional necessities inherent in the generic nature of classrocms 
as organizations. 
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Let us now consider what differentiates schools in the eyes of teach * 
ers. Tho pertinent items are: A9, rapping outside of class; All, being 
the sort of person I want to be; L4, group having reasons; L7, focus on 
significant aspects; and A23^ time passes quickly. These dimensions of 
interpersonal trust, absorption in work, role satisfaction, having reasons, 
and significant focus— would seem to characterize good and adequate stu-* 
dents who would get a lot out of class. The differences between schools 
that teachers most respond to thus are in their view of the adequacy of 
students as learners . 

In what ways do teachers see schools as alike? The items are A24, 
feeling like contributing-*-ranked 2nd; L14, useful learning-«*ranked 1st; 
P20, utilization of individual skills for the group— ranked 24th; PIQ, 
helping each other— ranked 20th; A2, interpersonal challenge— ranked 22nd; 
and P15, problem-solving«*«*ranked 3.5th. Teachers perceive that schools 
are alike in the facts of student participation, *'useful" learning, and 
address to problem-solving. They are also alike in the very low utiliza- 
tion of individual skills, of helpfulness, and of interpersonal stimula* 
tion. These items portray students as a collectivity of sep gy^ t^ partiqi- 
pants in the, proiyrAia..X3i«j£la 8S activ ities ; and they do not see the students 
as functioning members in a purposive and supportive group. 

It seems clear that the "Adequacy** dimensions that differentiate 
schools in the eyes of teachers are confined to the development of indi-* 
vidual competence and do not include effectiveness in interdependent pur- 
posive enterprise. 

o 
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Between School8-''Ideal Classrooms 

We turn now to the ima pfe of the ideal class and how it differs among 
the populations of the different schools. Liet us proceed as above, con- 
sidering the SI items that are most diverse and then most similar between 
schools. Then we shall conduct a similar analysis for TZ. 

The items on which student ideals differ most from one school to an- 
other are All, being the sort of person Z want to be; A23, time passes 
quickly; A17» being excited by what happens; and L12, understanding the 
nature of tasks and trying to meet their requirements. (The ranks all 
average out to between rank 9 and 14). Zn short, the values which differ* 
entiate students in the various schools are personal congeniality or 'fit/ 
absorption, excitement, and acceptance of and challenge by tasks. A stu- 
dent who marked all these high would be seeking a place in which he could 
live with security, affect, and engagement in competency-building Jobs. 
A student who marked these low would be seeking a place in which he could 
be uninvolved, passive, an outsider. Put this way, the difference seems 
to be in zest, risk--taking or ffrowth-DrodU9ing 9halleng.e versus unobtrusive 
ness, non-risk, and non«ef fort~the syndrome of the tij ne^ seg y^. 

The items on which student ideals are most similar among schools are: 
rapping outside the group— ranked 20th; P18, capitalizing on diverse back- 
grounds—ranked 22nd; P3, accomplishing a lot— ranked 1st; and L22, group 
^'troubled" by societal issues— marked 24th. The one positive agreement 
is on the value of accomplishment; the other three ideological agreements 
are with respect to avoidance of threat— from diversity of personal affects 
of group subcultures, and of positions on social issues. The ideal class 
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would he one that is cc^ortably homogeneous socially and thus devoid of 
threats to personals-social adequacy. In this perspective, **accosiplish** 
ment** would refer to technical competence, not to development of maturity 
for complex living. One suspects that these findings may be quite age- 
specific; an attribute of 16 year-olds who as yet have no real place in 
the productive political**economic*soclal society. 

Turning now to teacher ideologies, the items by which teachers are 
most differentiated from school to school are: A9, rapping outside of 
class; P15, facing and solving problems; PI, group decision-^making; and 
P20, utilization by the group of individual's skills. (These average out 
respectively to ranks 17, 9, 16, and 10)« The construct which these items 
develop is of the group as an effective agent: it is cohesive in that mem- 
bers trust and accept each other's affect; it has a will which influences 
choice of activities, it expects and uses diverse capabilities for its 
own progress; it copes with problematic situations. Ideologically teachers 
differentiate schools along the continuum from a mildly coping community 
to a strongly technical learning collectivity . 

Next we consider the items which represent ideological similarity of 
the teacher groups across the schools. The items are: L16, our problems 
occur also in other groups— ^ranked 23rd; L22, we were ''troubled** by so- 
cietal issues-«*ranked 24th; A13, the activity clarified previous personal 
experlence5-"*ranked 21st; and A24, feeling like contributing to activity— 
ranked 2nd. Wita the exception of having **motivated** students, the common 
values represent avoidance of personal and social *Veal*life*^ problems 
and issues---a wish to be free of the various sorts of **hidden agendas'* 

t" • • 
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that influence motives and social oriental - - ^. Or, to put it another 
way I in the classroom most commonly sought ^ students would be severed 
from "outside" affective preoccupations and personal concerns. They would 
give full attention to the neat puzzle-vype learning activities set up by 
the teacher. /One cannot refrain from observing that classrooms are so- 
cial in nature; that teachers do "socialize" students into these small en- 
claves (whether they know it or not); and that insofar as the enclaves 
ignore the hidden issues and problems which the students are working on 
in a perforce subversive and off-target wayi the "socialization** is mal-* 
adaptive for life anywhere except in the classroom^/ 

Within Schools - Actual Classrooms 

The between schools analyses Just presented deal with the ways in 
which expectations and values differ from one population of students and 
teachers to another; that is, from school to school. The similarities sug*- 
gest the influence of a general culture which embraces all five schools-**- 
perhaps, even, the whole Midwest. The differences suggest the dimensions 
that vary within the general culture; ori if one prefers, the salient 
characteristics which differentiate subcultures. 

Now we turn to a similar analysis of similarities and diversities 
among persons in the same school. To avoid the uniqueness of any parti-* 
cular school, we select dimensions that tend to be diverse or similar in 
all five schools; that is, we work with the average standard deviation of 
items across five schools rather than with the standard deviation of one, 
hopefully "typical" school* Our findings, then, will be of similarities 
and differences within the average institutional subcultures of schools; 
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Table 3. Wo shall first consider diverse and similar perceptions students 
have of actual classes, SA; then the teachers perceptions of actual classes, 
TA; next the students ideals, SI; and finally the teachers ideals, Tl. 

The items on which students perception of actual classrooms differ 
most are: PI, group decision and action; All, being the sort of person I 
want to be; PIO, one activity flowed from another; and A23, time passed 
quickly. (These average out to ranks 8 to 18). The general theme seems 
to be autonomy. Thus PI says that the students have the power to make 
decisions affecting their own welfare; All implies the power to adapt the 
situation to one's own needs— or to accommodate oneself effectively to the 
situation. PIO can be read to imply that one is enough in control to see 
how one* 8 activity "casuses" and builds on another; and A23 implies that 
one engages in activities that are meaningful to himself. These four 
characteristics would seem to describe an autonomous person rather well. 
The major disagreements among students within a school are with respect 
to how autonomous t he y r^al ^y aiy. 

The items students perceive most similarly in their classes are: l^, 
at times exemplifying good group process^-^ranked 14th; L21, guidance from 
group purposes — ranked 19th; L14, useful learning*-- ranked 1st; L12, meet- 
ing task requirements — ranked 6th; and P5, knowledge of progress—ranked 

collective 

5th. The common core seems to be oriented primarily to ^^indi vidu a 1 achieve'- 
m^nt: one undertakes tasks, uses feedback to correct and perfect responses, 
and thus learns things necessary for accomplishment of future tasks. A 
modicum of social order is required as a condition for this work and it 
is obtained through conscious effort to be a "good" group rather than 
through the discipline of shared group purposes-'^-i.e. , through "conditioning" 
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rather than Insight, 

From the standpoint of the teachers , the diversity among their class 
rooms is with respect to these items: P19, helping each other; A2, chal- 
lenging each other; P3, accomplishment; and P5, knowledge of progress, 
(these average out to the range from 6 to 22). PS and P3 imply a sense 
of sequence and A2 with P19 suggest Interpersonal dynamics of challenge 
and support. The underlying theme appears to be some sense of dialogic 
process as applied to cognitive achievement; (Lacking L21, A13, and PI 
the dialectic is far from full-fledged). 

As to similarities perceived by teachers, the pertinent items are: 
A24, feeling like contributing— ranked 2nd; L14, useful learning— ranked 
1st; P20, utilization by the group of individual skills— ranked 24th; A9, 
rapping outside of class— ^ranked 18th; A23, time passes quickly— ranked 
7th; and L12, meeting task requirement-*-rnnked S.Sth. The components of 
the construct are thus motivation, practicality, absorption in tasks, 
along with lack of personal affective involvement, and isolated skill de* 
velopment. The orientation is thus to motivated performance on MSj jgied 
tasks in a spcijl-p^^ 

Within Schools— Ideal Classrooms 

Items within schools on which SI is unusually diverse: All, being 
the sort of person I want to be; A23, time passed quickly; A17, I was 
excited by what happened; Ad, rapping outside of class; PIO, one thing 
flowed from another; and PI, group decision and action. (The range of 
average ranks is 9 to 20). These six items include all four that turned 
up under student diversity in the actual. In addition, for the ideal we 



find A17 and A9. These two items beef'-up the interpretation of the other 
four as suggesting the theme of autonomy* A17 adds affective response 
and A2 adds interpersonal trust. The common new component is emotionality 
which adds depth to the quality of aiJJtonomy. 

Items within schools on which SI is unusually homogeneous: A24, feel- 
ing like contributing*-<*ranked 3rd; L14, useful learning-*-ranked 4th; P5, 
knowledge of progress, ranked 12th; L16, typical problems of groups — ranked 
23rd; and P19, helping, ranked 2nd. Students tend toward agreement on 
three of their four most highly rated values: motivation, utility or prac- 
ticality, and supportive helpfulness. (The top value is accomplishment). 
P5 is instrumental rather than an end in itst^lf ; and L16 is a condition 
to be avoided* All five items contribute to the conditions of ef jFc ctive/^ 
ness in the role of student and other items which would point toward more 
personal meaningfulness are absent. The values on which students tend to 
agree best, then, are those from the popular culture that characterize a 
**good** student. 

With regard to teacher ideology, their greatest diversity is with 
respect to these items: PIS, facing and solving problems; Al3, clarifica- 
tion of personal experience; P3^ accomplishment; L14, useful learning; 
L12, meeting task requirements; P5, knowledge of progress; and A17; excite*- 
ment. (Except for AIS, the item means are ranked 14 and above). These 
items are those in the ALP instrument that most clearly describe the in*- 
structional structure: it is oriented to useful accomplishment; its activi-* 
ties are problem solving and task achievement; it is monitored by knowledge 
of progress. The condition of excitement is interesting in this connection: 
if the student is turned on, this structure frees him for effective adventure 
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but if the student la turned off, the structure hems him in and traps him 
in dullness. It is easy to see why teachers rate excitement their highest 
value. As for the relative rejection of A13, this too is instrumental to 
making the pedagogic structure effective: the injection of unshared pri- 
vate and personal concerns into the structure simply distracts, diverts, 
and vitiates the class activities momentum, clarity, and equity of oppor- 
tunity. 

But given all the above argiunents, why wouldn't these items be the 
best rather than the least agreed upon? The answer may be that they repre- 
sent the central elements in teaching method and teaching method is and 
should be responsive to differences in subjects, students, style, and 
pedagogue theory. The differences in these items, then, may be legitimated 
by professional concerns; and professional growth would be indexed by the 
continual reassessment of these features and their values for educative 
effort. 

With regard to homogeneity or similarity of values, the salient TI 
items are: L16, group has typical problems—ranked 23rd; L22, class trou- 
bled by societal issues- -ranked 24th; A9, feel like rapping outside classy- 
ranked 17th; A8, think new thoughts-- ranked 3rd (and not quite meeting 
the required level of significance) and A23, time passes quickly— ranked 
12^th. In the preceding paragraph we found great variability with re- 
spect to the core features of instructional method; now we find great 
agreement on the avoidance of personal-social problems, societal issues, 
and personal emotionality that would interfere with the bland "thinking 
of new thoughts** and with absorption in work. These then, are the con- 
ditions under which pedagogic methods confined to the professional dimen- 
sions identified above, would work most effectively. 
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In short, the teachers agree most in their liking for a trouble-free, 
absorbed^ cognitively stimulated cla8s-*-*a collective tabula rasa which is 
highly receptive to their pedagogical methods. 

Summary: Differences and Similarities Between and Within Schools 

We shall now attempt to concoct one-sentence characterizations of the 
answers to the 16 questions just discussed. Tne answers with respect to 
similarities, agreements, or homogeneities will be flat statements of what 
is or ought to be. The answers with respect to diversities, discrimina- 
tions, or heterogeneities will characterize continiia, poles, or issues a- 
long which classrooms would be differently located. 

Between Schools 

Ql. What are the major differences students see in actual classrooms 
located in different schools ? 

Al, Personal growth producing versus non-growth producing interper- 
sonal milieu. 

Q2. What are the major simi larities students see in actual classes 
located in different schools ? 

A2, Generic organizational necessities: utility, reasons, discipline, 
problems' to tackle, 

Q3. What are the major differences teachers see in actual classes 
from school to school ? 

A3. Adequate students who get a lot out of class versus inadequate 
students who get little out of class. 

Q4. What are the major similarities teachers see in actual class 
from school to school ? 
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A4. Classrooms as collectivities of students taking part in programs 
of activities; students not functioning members within a purposive and sup- 
portive group or classroom commimity* 

Q5. What are the differences students in different schools see in 
their ideal classrooms? 

A5t Growth producing challenges versus time serving. 

Q6, What are the similarities students in different schools at- 
tribute to ideal classrooms? 

A6. Accomplishment that is not threatened by diversity of emotion-* 
ality, of group subcultures, and of different societal ideologies. 

Q7. What are the differences teachers in di f f erent schools see in 
their ideal classrooms 

A7, Mildly coping community versus technically dominated learning 
collectivity. 

Q8. What are the similarities teachers in different schools at- 
tribute to their ideal classrooms? 

A8. Avoidance of personal and social "real- life" problems and issues 
characteristic of the world "outside.** 

Within Schools 

Q9. What di sa|;reement8 do students in any school tend to have with 
each other in their perception of their actual classes? 

A9. How autonomous they really are in their classes. 

QIO. What are the major agreements students In any school have with 
rospect to their actual classes? 

AlO. Individual achievement strategies in a sufficiently orderly 

environment. 
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(ill. What are the major disagreeroents teachers In any school tend 
to have with respect to their aotual classes? 

All. Extent to which student dialogue exists as an aid to (cognitive) 
achievement* 

Q12. What are the major agreements teachers in any school tend to 
have with each other about their actual classes? 

A12, Presence of motivated performance on assigned ta^Us in a social-* 
emotional vacuum* 

Q13. What are the major disagreements students in any school tend to 
have in their visualization of ideal classrooms? 

A13. (Same as A9, except that the definition of autonomy is broadened 
in the ideal to include more affective dimensions.) How autor4omous students 
ought to be. 

Q14. What are the major agreements students in any school tend to 
have about their ideal classrooms? 

A14. Students should be "effective^* in their role as students. 

Q15. What arc the major disagreements teachers in any school tend to 
have in their visualization of ideal classrooms? 

AIS. Relative emphasis on technical features of instruction and on 
how exciting it ought to be. 

Q16. What are the major agreements teachers in any school tend to 
have about their ideal classrooms? 

A16. Avoidance of personal-social problems, societal issues^ and 
personal emotionality: "a trouble*free'* co^nitively-absorbed class. 
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Comparison of Within and Between School Perceptions 

The answers to the 16 questions were obtained separately as inde- 
pendent inquiries. It is therefore striking and gratifying to see so nmny 
cross-relationships within Table 

Consider the students. The concept that captures their di f f erences 
of perception of both actual and ideal classes wjlthln schools is autonomy. 
And the concept that captxures their discriminations among SQhools is that 
of the school as an interpersonal milieu which fosters or discourages 
autonomy; and whose aim is growth production or (non-autonomous) time- 
serving. The features students see most similarly within schools are 
achievement procedures which are recognized as pretty tmoh the same from 
one school to another. Their most similar ideal is to use these procediures 
effectively as students; and, the diverse populations of students idealize 
(as the environmental condition for autonomy and for effectiveness) freedom 
of threat from diverse personal, social, and emotional differences. 

Consider the teachers. Within schools, they most agree that perform- 
ance is motivated and exists in a(p8ychologically) non-interdependent col- 
lectivity* They see schools as most alike in fostering performance within 
the instructional program; and they also differ in how adequate students 
in different schools are in this performance. Within schools the teachers 
disagree on the extent to which there are useful dialogic components in 
their classes. In their ideals, the adequacy of students is assimilated 
to differences in the values of a rather weak communal sense as distin* 
gulshed from straight domination by procedures. /In general, the more 
"inadequate" the students, the more dominant the technical processing?. 
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Tahle m^- Tabular Reean of Perceived Issues and Conditiona 
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The differences in teachers' perception of the extent of dialogue are as*- 
similated to differences in the valued pattern of emphases on the struc- 
turing components sought in their method of teaching. The similarities 
among schools with respect to the prominence of collective performances 
is assimilat4d by the students to the desirable condition of lack of per- 
sonal threat and by the teachers to avoidance of soclal--emotlonal inter- 
ferences. And the teachers agreement within schools on the prominence of 
motivated performance is assindllated by the students to the value of ef- 
fectiveness as a student and by the teachers to a trouble-free easily man- 
aged class \mdistracted by emotional and Ideological preoccupations. 

The Four Kinds of Cultural Elements 

There remains for examination in this chapter the concept of culture 
as constraining opinion^ thus increasing its uniformity or agreement; or^ 
oppositely, as encouraging or at least allowing and protecting diversity 
of opinion. From this standpoint, items with greatest agreement both with*- 
in and between schools would suggest elements of the "general" culture. 
Elements with greatest diversity both within and between schools would 
suggest the greatest range of tolerated alternatlves*-or openness— within 
the general and local cultures. Elements showing greatest agreement with- 
in schools and greatest diversity among schools would suggest local cul-* 
tural norms; and items responded to most diversely within schools but most 
similarity between schools would suggest some sort of inherent organization- 
al or institutional necessities that are maintained dynamically through 
Interaction of differentiated roles^ views, or emotionalities* 
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Table 7 shows the 19 items (out of the possible 24 times 4 or 96 
items) that fit these combinations. 

We have already noted that 4 out of 5 of the permissive items are 
from students; and 4 out of 5 represent ideals. On the other hand, 5 out 
of 7 of the doubly constrained general cultwe items are from teachers; 
and 5 out of 7 represent actual conditions. The trend is thus very much 
what one would expect: that there are more alternatives or less constraint;!^ 
on ideological than on factual conditions; and that teacherSi with their 
professional responsibility for the schools, will have more agreement on 
what schools are like and less diversity in their views as to what schools 
should be like. 

At the same time, the local norm items-«-all 3 of them-**are from teach- 
ers; as are three of the four institutional tnaintenance items. These items 
are in the domain of authenticity (P19 might a«3 well be keyed to A as to P); 
and this suggests that the two categorieE4 have to do moscly with school 
climate. 

Turning now to the more detailed analysis of the four elements: 
General Culture 

With respect to these doubly similar or constrained items, we reasoned 
that it is as if the five school populations were one single homogeneous 
population with respect to these items and that therefore these items may 
be elements of a larfter culture which includes all five schools. Since 
our schools are urban and small town, adjustive and college preparatory 
(etc.), the culture to which they all belong must be very extended or In- 
clusive, and it might be thought of as the educational culture of the 
Midwest, 
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The ALP elements that belong to the presumed Midwest Culture are of 
two sorts* Five of them describe common expectations of what all schools 
are like; two of them refer to what teachers wish they were like. Thus: 
students and teachers agree that clakises and schools are places to learn 
**8ome things*' that *will be useful in other situations." And teachers 
agree that they "feel like contributing to the activity/* Teachers also 
agree that schools are not places in which individual "special skills" 
are capitalised on to "make the meeting productive." Zn addition, stu- 
dents agree on the perception that at times their meetings "really exem-* 
plify good group process." With respect to ideology, teuchers wish that 
the class would not be subject to "problems of working together that are 
typical of other groups** nor would the classes be "troubled" by **issues 
prevalent in the larger society." 

In the larger cultwe, then, at least some learning is to be useful. 
Beyond that teachers are active contributors to activity and teachers wish 
classrooms to be free of social and societal troubles and problems. The 
students agree that there are efforts at times to act like a good group-*- 
presumably meaning that the class has to be called to order from time to 
time. Finally, the productivity or success of the class does not, in the 
eyes of teachers, depend \xpon utilization of special skills of students. 

Local Morms 

These items are pegged differently by each school or local community, 
and they represent dimensions of permissiveness or pluralism within the 
larger society. Both items are generated by teachers, not by students. 

The teachers in each school tend to agree with each other on how 
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"quickly time passes for me." But in one school^ they rank the item 
first and in another 18th for characterifi^ticness. With respect to feel- 
ing like"rapping with others outside of class," the teachers in all the 
school!) tend to agree unusually well with their colleagues but their mean 
ranks between schools range from 6th to 23rdt With respect to how desira- 
ble "rapping'' ie. the range is 8th to 22nd, 

As far as teachers are concerned, each school has its own standard 
or norm for personal emotionel involvement and absorption in activity and 
these norms range from strongly supportive to rejecting of this featuret 
Putting these two sections together, the general cultiire includes the 
teachers* wish that classrooms will be free of group problems and societal 
issues; and each school will then be free to determine for itself Just how 
persunally and emotionally its teachers will be involved in class activi- 
ties* 

Permissive 

As might be expected, the greatest diversity is with respect to ideo- 
logical matters that are unconstrained by hard realities. Of the five items 
in this category, only one refers to actual classrooms^ and that one is 
Judged by the students; it is "We decided what we wanted to do and we did 
it." The disagreement on this item within classes probably reflects the 
whole spectruQi of student relationships to the class and teacher: a student 
who finds the activity congenial tends to identify with the teachers* plans 
as if they were his own; a student who feels alienated tends to sense that 
decisions and plans are "arbitrary" and are "imposed" by the teacher* Be- 
tween schools, the level of student decision-^making varies with pedagogic- 
al method and philosophy. The more "open" the school, the more decisions 
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for action are made by the students; the nore ^'preparatory*' or ''basic" 
the less student interests are seen as properly influential. The item 
may be seen as indexing the power and/or digni ^^ of the students vis«*a«» 
vis the teacher and the established tradition. 

Institutional Maintenance 

The agreement among schools on all four items in this category is 
that these items are quite uncharacteristic. Within schools, however, 
there is unusual diversity of opinion. Two of the items are from the 
teachers* actuals: A2, "l felt challenged by things others said" and 
P19, '\ire all helped each other." For teachers, more than for students, 
these items may be ambiguous. To the students, "challenge" probably 
tends to mean "attack." To the teachers it may mean either attack or 
stimulation. To the students, "helping" probably means helping in the 
sense of Winnie*the-Pooh: personally encowaging or ego-building; to the 
teachers it probably means both psyche (informal) and socio (formal, task, 
organizational) assistance. With respect to the teachers' ideals of A13, 
clarification of previous personal experience, the extent to which educa- 
tion should be concerned with private experience is a matter of debate a* 
mong teachers*-- especially teachers of different subjects*- -and the between 
schools agreement may well be accounted for by the selection of the same 
sampling of subjects in the five schools. With respect to the student 
ideal for A9, feeling like rapping after thit meeting, this is subject to 
the same disagreements as All, A17, and A23; it presumably has to do with 
desired or "needed" amoimt of emotional involvement of the person. 

The items in this category do not lend much support to the hunch that 
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the cultttral elements stand for organizational stability maintained 
through interaction among differentiated views, beliefs, or emotions. 
The similarities between schools seem merely to be due to similar aver* 
ages emerging from heterogeneous distributions. Yet the similarities of 
content among A9, as interpersonal emotional support, P19 as interper- 
sonal voluntary helping each other, A2 as interpersonal stimulation (with 
the connotation of trust), and A13 as privately meaningful-- cry out for 
further explanation. Perhaps all that can be said is that the common 
theme is clearly uncharacteristic of the cultural definition of schools— 
that is, it is locked into a larger pattern; and that the within school 
diversities simply represent the sensitive resonance of the items to 
deeply personal (and heterogeneous) needs of individxials. 



chapter 7- S chool CulturerPiscrininant Modes and I ssues 

Di&criminant functions represent alternative patternsi ways, or 
styles of life which exist and overlap in varying degrees in classrooms. 
The patterns are statistically selected to represent coherently the dif-- 
ferences among schools. The data come from five relatively large popula- 
tions of students in the five schools. The data consist of their rankings 
of the 24 ALP items for actual classes and for ideal classes. The ques- 
tion asked in the analysis is what patterns of items account for the 
greatest differences between the distributions of responses in these 
five populations. Three functions account for 90 per cent of the vari- 
ance in the student actuals and two functions account for 87 per cent of 
the variance in the student ideals. The teacher actuals and ideals could 
not be analyzed because the number of teachers is too small for the number 
of items. For technical reasons (to meet the necessity of independence 
among items) one item had to be left out. The one we chose was L14 be- 
cause it is the least discriminating of all the items). 

Each of the 24 items "contributes** to each function, but in different 
amount. The weight of the contribution of an item is indexed by the 
^'standard coefficient." To define the function or the way of life it re- 
presents, one starts with the items which have greatest weight and then 
adds items of successively less weight as long as they enrich and strengthen 
the interpretation of the pattern. Thus we find that we can work with 10 
or 12 items in spelling out each pattern. 

The structure of the patterns differs among discriminant functions. 
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Nevertheless when one is dealing with modes of life^ he tends to look for 
some variant of a basic meta^-theoretical model: that one set of considera- 
tions^opposed by or is in conflict with another set; and that some third 
consideration adjudicates, resolves, or balances the opposing matters. 
Thus a mode of life is understood as an ongoing dynamic^ 
Here are the discriminant functionst 

Discriminant Function #1^ Student Actuals 

This function accounts for 49,63 per cent of the total variance; and 
it is significant at the .0001 level or better. Its composition is shown 
in Table 16. 

Table ig^ Items for SA Discriminant Function #1 

Standardized Item Abridged Con'^ent 

Coef f ici ent No. 

.52 L12 Meet task requirements 

.48 P3 Accomplish a great deal 



.43 


A2 


Interpersonal stimulation 


.35 


P19 


Help each other 


.32 


A9 


Rapping outside class 


.28 


PI 


Decide what to do; do it 


.21 


L21 


Shared group purposes 


.20 


A17 


Excitement 


.19 


L6 


Good group procciss 


.18 


A13 


Personal meaning 
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The pattern begins by defining a confrontation, represented by L12 
and P3. The students have a way of meeting this confrontation, repre- 
sented by items A2, PI9, and A9, Certain other features go along with 
this action-reaction couplet; they represent facilitative conditions and 
outcomest These items are PI, AIT, L6, and A13. The interpretation: 

Certain tasks are set for students and, because of their wish for 
accompli shmenty they attempt to understand and meet the requirements of 
the tasks. This is the confrontation. 

They meet these requirements interactively: they stimulate or chal- 
lenge each other's ideas; they help or support each other informally; 
they use each other outside of class to work through their anxieties* 
This is the means, the reaction. (Of course, they do a lot of other 
things too, but these other things do not differentiate one school from 
another). 

In the process of coping, they are supported by the sense of shared 
purposes, they are bolstered in making their own decisions based on pre- 
vious personal experience, they cooperate, and they experience high affect 
or excitement. 

So goes t.e model. In the trade school, the confronting tasks are 
eagerly accepted as exercises through which one learns a trade; this school 
has most of this way of life. In the Inner-city general school the 
tasks are imposed academic requirements; and this is the next strongest 
manifestation of this mode. Next in intensity is the open democratic interest 
school, in which the tasks are self-chosen projects; but other modes are 
also important. In the communi tyschool, the "tasks" are related to 
learning traditional roles, and the mode is immersed in many other dynamics 
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of socialization. Finally, in the academic college prep school, the stu- 
dents are much more oriented to learning ideas than to dealing with speci*- 
fied tasks and the mode is much less represented in this school. Thus the 



mode operates 


in all 


the 


schools in different amounts and in different v/s; 


and its underlyinR pattern is highly discriminative. 




Discriminant Function 


#2 


, Student Actuals 




This function accounts for 23.19 per cent of the variance; and 


it is 


significant at 


the .0001 


level or better. Its composition is shown 


in 


Table 17. 










Table 1? - 


Items for SA Discriminant Function #2 




Standard 
Coefficient 


Item 
No. 




Abridged Content 




.33 


A2 




Interpersonal challenge or attack 




.43 


A17 




Excitement 




.42 


L22 




Troubled-societal issues 




.36 


F15 




Face problems 




.31 


L12 




Meet task requirements 




-.31 


P19 




Negative: Helping each other 




.26 


P18 




Diverse backgrounds helpful 




.25 


All 




Be sort of person I want to be 




.23 


A13 




Personal meaning 




.22 


lA 




Group reasons for activity 




.23 


L6 




Group exemplifies good process 




-.23 


L7 




Negative: Concentrate, focus on significant 


task 



aspects • 
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The pattern begins with an existing state of affairs which embodies 
a great deal of exciting interpersonal and ideological conflict. (Items 
A2^ AVi, and L22), This conflict is echoed or rMnforced at a lower level 
by their not helping or supporting each other (Item PIS^ negative). The 
vehicle or occasion for the conflict to be expressed is the official agen- 
da of problems and tasks (P15 and L12L This agenda is supported by good 
reasons and it provides the impetus (such as it is) for orderliness (Items 
L4 and L6); but the agenda does not really focus effort (L7, negative). 
In the meanwhile^ the students find the conflict not only exciting (A17) 
but also meaningful (A13), congruent with their own way of life (All); 
and they draw on their own differences in background'* (P18) to keep tUe 
conflict going* 

In shorty the dynamic is one of trying to work through personal socials- 
ideological conflict in the group through direct attack on each other's 
positions and personal ideas. 

In the different schools^ this mode is strongest in the inner city 
general 3chool for whose students life both inside the classroom and 
on the block has a good deal of this quality. It is least intense in the 
"open'' school in which the eiuphasis is upon an individual's pursuit of his 
own interests in small groups and projects* In the middle is the academic 
college preparatory school, in which the mode is probably a concomitant 
of quite intense competition for grades and status. The explanation of 
the community schools second place and the trade school^s fourth place 
will have to await more analysis of the other data from these schools. 
Off hand one wouldn^t expect the trade school to be very high because it 
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is highest on discriminnnt function #1; and it is hard to see how a school 
could be hiRh on both #1 and As for the second place of the conmunity 

school, the dynamic is much more covert but it may be highly instru- 
mental to the major mission of the school which is to give students a place 
in the community-^-a possible euphemism for deciding what slot each person 
is to occupy • 

DlscrlTninant runction #3, Studont Actuals 

This function accounts for 15, 57 per cent of the variance and it is 
significunt at the .0013 level or better. Its composition is shown in 
Table 1^. 

Table 1^ Items for SA Discriminant Function #3 



Standard Ttem 
Coefficient No. 



Abridged Content 



.69 L16 Typical problems of working together 

.63 A9 Feel like rapping outside of class 



.39 Pl9 Help each other 

.39 A17 Excitement 

.38 A8 Think new thoughts of one's own 



.23 A2 Interpersonal challenge 

.26 A23 Time passes quickly 

.29 L22 Troubled by ideological-societal issues 

.21 L12 Meet task requirements 



-.22 Pi Negative: We decided what we wanted to do and we 

did it. 
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The two powerful anchor itens, L16 and Ad, concisely describe a 
complete interaction: "We had problems of working together; and these 
problems occur regularly in other groups as well"j and "l felt like 
rapping with the teacher and other classmates after the meeting." This 
is an illustration of the classical principle that when the formal struc- 
ture gets into difficulties the informal structure takes over. When a 
group has process problems—and especially those which remind participants 
of other equally difficult situations—the person may feel inadequate and 
anxious; in which case he may seek out a friend to rap with and "get hold" 
of himself, (This is certainly a major reason why a person needs friends 
and, conversely, why people without friends may feel pretty inadequate). 

The next three items appear to apply directly to the process of 
rapping. 'Phe persons help each other <P19), they have high affect <A17), 
and they try to see how to think about the problem (AS). 

Ihe next four items may apply both to the arousal situation (process 
problems) and to the rapping transaction. Thus A2 is challenge and con- 
frontation in the one and stimulation and reality - testing in the other. 
Time is more likely to pass quickly (A23) during rapping. Ideological- 
societal issues (L22) may reinforce the process problems— or contribute 
content to the rap session. Meeting task requirements (L12) may involve 
demands difficult enough to engender process problems; or it may be the 
form in which the group disciplines itself to try to handle process prob- 
lems; or it may describe the cognitive strategy during rapping. 

The remaining Item is the negative of "we decided what we wanted to 
do and we did it." This suggests that the dynamic is reactive rather than 



active; that is^ the process problems emerge from hidden agendas and 
what follows us largely in the emotional modes of "pairing" and acting 
out* 

This dynamic portrays the operation of friendship as an ameliorative 
informal helping relationship. It is a small officially unrecognized part 
of the total operation of classes; and the 15 per cent of the variance it 
accounts for seems about understandable. 

The function is highest in the academic college preparatory school 
with its middle class, ambitious, and competitive personnel. Process prob*- 
lems strongly interfere with one's ability to compete effectively, and 
stresses are high. Next in order, and placed similarly, are the two poor 
Black schools. Both are important agents of mobility; the one through 
academic learning and the other through preparation for a trade. In these 
classes students need to achieve a new perspective on "problems that occur 
regularly in other groups/' Next in order is the open interest-oriented 
school which is partly set up to avoid the usual classroom problems and 
is highly sensitive to that aim. Finally comes the community school 
whose "process problems" are generally swept under the rug or accepted 
as an inevitable part of classroom operation; something to be lived through 
rather than dealt with even informally. 
Discriminant Fxmction #1^ Student Ideals 

This function accounts for 73.31 per cent of the variance in the ideal 
fkpA it is significant at the .0001 level or better. It portrays the major 
ideological issue in education as the students see it, and the differences 
among student bodies are differences in the balance they strike between 
the claims of the two sides of the issue. In brief, one side values a 
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smooth^ continuous, non-problematic^ non-episodic flux of cognitive learn- 
ing experiences; the other side values a more drama tic^ episodic, problem- 
oriented dialogic process addressed to given tasks and problems, lliis 
latter has many Deweyian elements but falls far short of the Deweyian ideal 
because the problems and tasks are presented as demands from the ^'outside" 
rather than being authenticated by the group's experience. 



Table l<f displays 


the item contents. 




Table 1<1. 


Items for SI Discriminant Function #1 


Standard 
Coefficient 


Item 
No. 


Abridged Content 


.39 


LI 2 


Understanding and meeting task requirements 


.32 


A9 


Feeling like rapping outside of class 


.32 


P15 


Facing and solving problems 


.31 


L16 


Process problems typical of other groups 


.25 


A2 


Interpersonal challenge 


.19 


P19 


Helping each other 


.17 


A13 


Clarify personal experiences 


.17 


L21 


Guidance from shared purposes 



-.28 A24 Feel like contributing to activity 

-,24 A23 Time passes quickly for me 

-•21 PIO One thing flowed from another 

-•17 All Could be the sort of person I wanted to be 

-•16 L7 Concentrate on significant aspects 

-•15 A8 Think new thoughts of my own 
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The top group of items starts with task requirements to be met (L12)< 
Students are personally involved and use friendship as an informal means 
to deal with stress (A9)^ They have a strong sense of problem (PIS) and 
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recof;nize the universality of their own problems of operation (L16) — 
that is, tj^ey sense the larger social context of their classrooiu work. 
They stimulate and challenge each other (A2) and they also support each 
other (P19). The experience is personally meaningful <A13) and indi- 
vidual efforts are leffitimated partly by shared purposes of the pfroupiui' , 

/If this were the full Deweyian dialectic, the order of the items 
would tend to be reversed and the list would also include P18, capital- 
izing on diverse backgrounds, and P20, individual special skills contribute 
to group productivity. But such a pattern is ruled out by the education- 
defining assumptions of the general culture?. 

This pattern may well represent the students' wish for a multi-dimen- 
sional classroom in which they can be fully-functioning "as an individual." 

Opposed to this pattern is the second group of items; and the two 
groups tend, in pure form, to be mutually exclusive. 

The second pattern starts with the ideal of students motivated to 
participate (A24). They are absorbed in the activity (A23) and the se- 
quence of activities flows smoothly without disjunction (PIO). The student 
role is comfortable and the student is satisfied with it (All). There is 
strong (and accepted) focussing by the teacher (L7), and a pleasurable 
sense of stimulation of personal ideas (A8). 

This would seem to fit the students' ideals, analyzed earlier, of 
avoidance of personal threat and the teachers' ideals of a trouble-free 
classroom undisturbed by real-life social and societal problems. 

This function separates the schools into two groups. The two Black 
Inner city schools are higher on the first pattern; the three middle class 
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White schools— even the "open" one— are clooely bunched with much great- 
er emphasis on the second pattern* /Here, in these ideologies, is the 
clearest evidence of social-economic-class differences. The bland, tra- 
ditional, certification-oriented middle class operation simply doesn't 
fit the culture of poor people. What results is an image of confronting 
demands whose difficulty mobilizes (in the ideal) the classroom into a 
partially realized community. But these aspects of community tend at 
most to be tolerated as "adjustment mechanisms" rather than being capi- 
talized on to develop a genuine group-and->individual inquiring way of 
life* For the most part, we simply do not know how to take this next 
step-*-to use our experience with poor students as a basis for insights 
capable of improving education for all/. 

Discriminant Function #2> Students Ideals 

This function accounts for 13.87 per cent of the variance in the 
ideal data; and it is significant at the level of ,0041 or better. Its 
composition is shown in Table 



Table - Items for SI Discriminant Function #2 



Standard Item 
Coefficient No, 



Abridged Content 



•43 A2 Interpersonal challenge 

•42 A13 Clarification of previous personal experience 

•36 L4 Group has reasons for activity 

•27 PIO One thing flowed from another 

•27 P18 Group aided by diversity of individual backgrounds 



-^•39 A8 Think new thoughts of own 

<-.28 A9 Feel like rapping outside of class 

--•26 L2I Group purposes guide behavior 

*-.25 A23 Time passed quickly for me 

'-•24 P3 We accomplished a great deal 

'-•22 L7 We concentrated our activity on significant aspects 

of task. 



These patterns both apply to a group engaged in ongoing activity. 
The distinction is between two ways in which the individual uses his par- 
ticipation in the activity. The first group of items suggests private 
quests within the group which is experienced as a sort of therapeutic 
milieu. The second group of items suggests a high level of personal in- 
volvement as a member of a group seeking to achieve its own purposes. 
In more detail: 

In the first pattern/*lndlvlduals are challenged by what others say'' 
(A2)^ The challenge presumably comes from their ''different individual 
backgrounds" (PIS). Tiie challenging dialogue results in clarification 
of one's past experience (AI3). The dialogue is kept under control by 
the rule of reason (L4) and the smooth continuity-producing management 
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o£ the group (PIO). /This could represent the model of "milieu therapy," 
in which the individual is helped to resolve personal ambiguities by watch- 
ing and participating in debate between Individuals who are able to express 
in pure or direct form the two sides of his ambivalence/. 

The second pattern first comments on the experience of the individual 
and then on the conditions under which this experience occurs. His experi- 
ence, then, is of thinking new thoughts (A8), of being personally involved 
to the extent of wanting to rap (A9), and of feeling immersed or absorbed 
in something (A23). This something turns out to be the work of a success- 
ful accomplishment' oriented class (P3) which has a strong sense of shared 
purpose (L21) and which focusses its effort effectively (L7). 

Thus the distinction is, in a sense, between the individual as engaged 
interactively in a personal private quest versus the individual as an ef- 
fective fully functioning member of a purposive group. 

Not surprisingly, the oenerai school which ranks actual function 
#2 highest also ranks this ideal pattern highest. It is as if it aims 
for individual clarification and winds up with interpersonal attack. At 
the other extreme is the inner city trade school which was highest on the 
first actual function and is also highest on the second pattern above. 
There seems to be a clear relationship between Idealization of the "in- 
volved" member of a purposive group and the actual realization of an indi- 
vidual utilizing social interactive process to meet confronting problems 
and tasks. The three middle class schools are bunched In the middle, 
presumably reflecting a more even balance between the two ideal patterns. 
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Summary 

The discriminant analysis has described three coherent actual modes 
of operation and two ideological issues. Zn brief, the actual modes are: 

' 1. The class is confronted with tasks and exercises. The members 
meet these demands through interactive support and stimulation, and com- 
fort by their peers. 

2. The class is involved in personal-social'-ideological conflict 
which it maintains through interpersonal attack. Individuals find satis- 
faction in their roles and feel that the "dialogue*' is personally meaning- 
ful. 

3. The class \as process problems (which it is familiar with) and it 
deals with them through operation of the informal friendship structure. 
With equel brevity, the ideological issues are: 

1. Traditional, bland, trouble-free safe discussion versus dramatic, 
episodic, multi -dimensional activities in which one lives ''as a 
person." 

2. Individual private quest within the group as therapeutic milieu 
versus highly involved effective participant in purposive group 
effort. 

A cursory comparison of the locations of the five schools with re- 
spect to these functions made a good deal of sense from our general under- 
standing of the five schools. We shall carry the analysis further in the 
next report on the full range of similarities and differences among schools. 



Chapter 8» Educational Opportunity: Satisfaction 

Classrooms make demands on students. Over time, students learn to 
cope with these demands with varying degrees of success. The successful 
ones tend to think the environment is pretty good; the unsuccessful ones 
are more likely to think that the environment is at least partly to blame 
for their failure. It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose that suc- 
cessful students are more likely than unsuccessful students to perceive 
that their actual classroom resembles their ideal classroom. 

In these statements, "success^' is sensed by the students he feels 
adequate and, by his lights, is getting along fine. But, while we are 
glad for his apparent sense of well-being, we are not about to assume 
that being successful in this sense can necessarily be equated to "getting 
educated," The sense of well being does not connote anything about the 
quality of his educational opportunity; what it does imply is that he may 
be better able to take advantage of whatever opportunity exists. But we 
need some other way to find out how educative the opportunity is, 

"Sducativeness" is a .judgment that someone makes on some basis. In 
the previous chapters we have tried to draw a portrait of what classrooms 
are like; and every reader has, Z am sure, formed his own opinion as to 
how "educative" such classrooms are. Such evaluations are based on the 
Judge's theories and definitions; and they compare classrooms against 
some possibly long-range ideal— which, being ideal, by definition cannot 
exist under present circumstances. Our interest however is descriptive, 
not evaluative. We want to know if satisfied students see the educative 
aspects of the classroom— whatever they may be«-'-as more prominent than 
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they seem to dissatisfied students. To find out what the "educative as* 
pects" are we shall call on the people responsible for keeping them alive 
and well and living in the classroom: the teachers. 

We assume that teachers are, on the whole, more satisfied with edu- 
cative rather than with non**educative classrooms. It is probably true 
that each teacher has certain individual needs whoso expression only indi-* 
rectly facilitates his educational mission, and that some of the require- 
ments in every classroom probably cannot be Justified on educational 
grounds. On the other hand, features emphasized and implemented by most 
or all teachers are quite likely to be connected to their common wisdom 
about education. Therefore we shall assume that the pattern of features 
associated with teacher satisfaction will correspond to the educational 
opportunities of their students. And that if students perceive these fea- 
tures as characteristic of the actual clasSi then the classroom does offer 
these educational opportunities to them. Zf, in addition, the students 
are themselves satisfied with these features then they are more likely 
to take advantage of them. And these, then, would be the students that 
school la really "for." 

Our data will show that the more satisfied the student the more like- 
ly he is to value the same features of actual classes that teachers are 
satisfied with; and also the more likely he is to describe his ideal class- 
room the way teachers describe their ideal classrooms. It seems to us 
that satisfied students, therefore, tend to have whatever educative oppor- 
tunity the schools provide, and are also most likely to make the most of 
it. Such deeper questions as to whether the underlying processes have 



the quality of spontaneous growth or of identification with captors for 
survival in a concentration camp cannot be answered directly from our 
data; although the earlier description of the general cultural *'glvens" 
suggests that if the rhetoric of captivity and survival is to be employed, 
then both teachers and students are captive to the institutional society « 

In this chapter, then, we ask who are the students who are "satis- 
fied,*' how similar are their perceptions to those of their teachers, what 
Is the educational opportunity the schools provide for them, how do the 
teachers see the educational opportunity, and what basic orientations dif** 
ferentiate satisfied from dissatisfied students. We shall consider these 
questions in the order of their listing and will conclude with a few com- 
ments on implications. 

Characteristics of Satisfied Students 
Satisfaction is indexed by the correlation (Spearman) of actual and 
ideal patterns of the respondent. The higher the coefficient, the more 
satisfied the student is taken to be. Within each school we have col-- 
lected data on achievement tests, reading tests, age, sex^ socio-economic 
status, grade«-point average, rank or '^standing" in class (grade), and 
teacher Judgments of "how much the student is getting out of class." The 
correlations of all these variables with satisfactloxi were computed sepa- 
rately for each of the five schools. Table 21 shows the significance 
level of all the correlations at the level or better. All the cor- 
relations are positive except those involving age and grade in school. 

Achievement Tests 

Among the five schools we have 11 achievement and reading tests. 
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Of the 11, one in each of three schools is correlated significantly with 
satisfaction: the Conprehensive Achievenent Battery in the traditional 
conaunity school, the Metropolitan Nunerical (but not verbal) score in 
the inner city trade tchooly and one reading test, the Davis, given to 
only a few students in the inner city ^^(^ne ral school (In advance of 
detailed school-by-school analyses it seems likely that these three tests 
ind«x something fairly central to the acconmodatlons of students within 
the differing circumstances of the three schools. 

Table 21 - Student Characteristics Significantly Correlated 

with Satisfaction 

(Levels of Significance less than .10) 



Standard 
Tests 

Grade Point 
Average 



Community 

Comp. 

Ach. 
^.014 



Class Percentile 

Rank -f.OH 



"Success" Rank 



Age 
Sex 
Grade 

Socio-econ. 
Status 



-.063 



Trade General Academic Interest No. 

Cases 

Numer. 

Metro Davis 

+.097 +.034 3 



+.063 



+.041 



-.053 



+.032 



+.003 

+.001 
+.080 
-.087 
+.01S 
-.001 



3 
2 
3 
1 
1 



We concliide that there is no across-the-board relationship between 
satisfaction and "achievement" as measured by standard tests. 
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Grade Point Average 

Grade Point Average correlates significantly with satisfaction in 
two of the five schools: the trade school and the inter est «*oriented 
school. These are the two schools in which students are expected to take 
the most initiative; and it may be that grade point average serves as an 
index of adequacy and "thrust/' 
Class Percentile Rank 

Class Percentile Rank indexes the student's ^'standing** in his class; 
and in three schools it is significantly related to satisfaction: the 
traditional community school, the trade school, and the interest-oriented 
school. The measure is not easy to interpret with much confidence be* 
cause different students are "weighted" differently*-*-according to local 
policies-'-'in the calculation of class percentile rank. 

We can see, however, that the variable is ciignificant in both schools 
for which grade point average is significi;n; ; and for two of the three 
schools in which at least one standard test is significant. In the col- 
lege preparatory school, none of the above three achievement measures is 
significantly related to satisfaction and in the inner city general 
school, only the Davis test^ based on an inadequate sample, is related 
to satisfaction. 

Summing up , achievement is a factor in satisfaction in the trade 
school; it enters less strenuously in the community school and in the 
interest-oriented school; and it is of little or no consequence to satis- 
faction in the academic college prep school and the inner city general 
school. 
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"Success" Rank 

Teachers were as!<ed to rank each student with respect to "how much 
this student seems to get out of his classroom experience/* The variable 
is significantly related to satisfaction in the academic college prepara- 
tory school and in the interest-oriented school. These happen to be the 
schools in which one would suppose the Judgment would be easiest to make 
because of the clear and rigorous standards of the one school and the 
action-orientation of the other. 

Age is negatively correlated to satisfaction in the three schools 
in which achievement is related to satisfaction. In these schools, the 
younger the student the more satisfied he is likely to be. (Age is also, 
not surprisingly, negatively correlr.ted to achievement). 

Sex 

Girls tend to be more satisfied in the interest-oriented school. 
Otherwise sex is not significantly related to satisfaction. 

Socio-Economlc Status 

Socio-economic status, assessed from information about the occupation 
of parents^ is not significantly correlated with satisfaction in any of 
the five schools. 

Classroom Versus School "Cultures " 
We have Just seen that the relationships between satisfaction and the 
various demographic variables are quite weak. Are we to conclude that the 
institutional cultiure of the school has only a small influence on which 
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varlableB will enter into satisfaction? Consider ^ for example, socio-- 
economic status* Are we to believe that the socio-economic status of 
the child's family makes no difference to his satisfaction and to his 
educational opportunities in any school? Certainly not! But if we are 
going to dispute our findings about SES we might as well have at the 
others. So let us re--examine the procedures of our inquiry, beginning 
with the data from students. 

It will be recalled that each student described one actual class; 
and that ten actual classes in each school were involved. In addition, 
oach student described his ideal class* And satisfaction for each stu- 
dent was determined by correlating his perceptions of his actual class 
with his perceptions of his ideal class. Thus we have ten sub-popula- 
tions of satisfaction scores, one for each of ten classes. To the extent 
that the classes are different from each other, the variables correlated 
with satisfaction in one class may be quite different from those correlated 
with satisfaction in ar^other class. And when we throw these tou dl f f erent 
sub-populations together Into on«» school population, the relationships 
that differ across classrooms will tend to cancel each other out. 

In short, for a relationship to show up for the school, it has to be 
one which is reasonably similar in the various classrooms. A "school" 
relationship, then, is actually a relationship common to a preponderance 
of the classes in which a relationship exists. 

Thus what we have found out Is that all the classrooms are not biased 
the same way when i t comes to the relationship between socio-economic- 
status and satisfaction. But it would be a great mistake to conclude that 
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socio-economic status (or any other variable) is therefore not related 
to satisfaction (or to educationcv opportunity). All we have seen is 
that it is not related the saroe way (or one preponderant way) in the ten 
classes. 

Let us examine this proposition further, by looking at the relation-* 
ships between socio«*economtc status (as an example) in the fifty classes* 

Of the fifty classes, 12 showed significant correlations between 
socio-economic status and satisfaction* Of the 12, half the correlations 
wore positive and the other half negative . There was a strong tend©nny 
for the mean satisfaction in the class to be high (median rank 2,5 out of 
10) when the correlation was negative; and to be low (median rank 8 out 
of 10) when the correlation was positive. The actual level of socio- 
economic status in the 12 classrooms was not related directly either to 
satisfaction or to the correlation between satisfaction and SES« From 
one to four of the 12 classes were located in each of the five schools. 

In brief, SES relates to satisfaction in cnc-^quarter of the classes. 
When lower status children are more satisfied, average satisfaction in the 
class is high. When upper status children are more satisfied, the average 
level of satisfaction in the class is low. The average level of socio- 
economic status in the class is not directly related to level of satis- 
faction. 

We have no doubt that what we have Just discovered about socio-eco- 
nomie status will be true of the other variables: that the common bias of 
the school (if any) probably covers up very much sharper but different 
relationships among classes. (The study of the fifty classes will be under 
taken in a succeeding monograph). 

o 
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Ale note parenthetically that we might have found stronger relation- 
ships in the school if we had asked students to describe their ''general 
impression of what classrooms in this school are like'' rather than ten 
particular and different classrooms/. 

The presumption that relationships differ markedly from one classroom 
to the next challenges us to try to explain how this comes about. Is 
there some common mechanism through which differences in classroom opera- 
tion get translated into corresponding differences in the influence of 
demographic variables? Sines the teacher has most to dc with the nature 
of the classroom operation^ it seems reasonable to suppose that something 
in the relationships between students and teachers may be involved. For 
example, regardless of classrooms, would satisfied students tend to iden- 
tify more strongly than dissatisfied students with the teacher? In that 
case, we could understand that girls identify better with one teacher and 
boys with another—and similarly with the other demographic variables. And 
might the salience of identification be a genuine school or populations- 
cultural variable? 

We do not have data on identification per se. But we do have ways of 
treating our data to get at some perceptual components of identification, 
and it is to these variables that we now turn* 

Perceptual Similarities between Students and Teachers 

We devised four variables to test the notion that certain perceptual 
components of teacher-'student "identification" may correlate most directly 
with "satisfaction" and mediate the relationships between satisfaction and 
other characteristics of students in the different classrooms. These vari-* 
ables enable us to clarify further the distinction between a common school 



bias and separate and different classroom biases. 

The first variable (TI-SI) is the correlation of each student's ideal 
pattern with his teacher's ideal pattern. The second variable (CTI-SI) 
is the correlation of each student's ideal pattern with the average of 
the ideal patterns of all ten teachers in his school. The third variable, 
TA*SA, and the fourth variable^ TCA*-SA| are the corresponding variables 
for the data on actual classrooms. All fo\u* of these variables were cor- 
related with the student's score for satisfaction, and the results are 
displayed in Table 22. The tabic shews that all foui' variables correlate 
as strongly or stronger with satisfaction than do achievement and demo- 
graphic variables. Further examination reveals a very interesting and 
unanticipated distinction between classroom and school cultures. 

TI-'SI Similarity between Ideals of Students and their Own Teachers . 

The more congruent student's ideals are with the ideals of their own 
teacher, the more satisfied the students are. Ihe significance levels 
are strong, ranging from .001 to .034 across four schools. The relation- 
ship is insignificant only in the academin college preparatory school. 

The most salient variable in satisfaction is ideological similarity 
between teachers and student; and the students who "identify" may be boys 
or girls, low or high status (etc« ) in the different classes. 

TCI-SI Similarity between Ideab of Students and their (Combined) Facultjr 

The more congruent student's ideals are with the mean profM^ of 
faculty ideals, the more satisfied the student tends to be. But this 
relationship is weaker than the preceding one, indicating that ideological 
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Table 22 - Student Satisfaction vs. Perceptual Slmllarltlei with 

Teachers 

(Levels of Significance) 

ComTnunicy Trade General AcademlR Interest No. 

Cases 

TI-SI +.001 +.034 +.013 — +.001 4 

TCI-SI +.061 — +.019 — +.074 3 

TA-SA — +.040 -.057 +.013 +.004 4 

TCA-SA — +.008 — +.001 +.001 3 



"fit" between the student and his own teacher is nore important to his well- 
being than is his "fit" with the "average" ideology of the faculty. That 
is, when it comes to values or ideals, the cultural congruence in the par- 
ticular classroom is more significant than congruence with the school as 
an institution. And in two schools, the trade school and the academic col- 
lege preparatory school, congruence with faculty ideals is insignificant. 

TA-SA Similarity between "Actuals" of Students and their Own Teachers 

In three schools, the trade school, college prep school and interest- 
oriented school, the more the student perceives his actual class the same 
way his teacher does, the more satisfied he is likely to be. In the inner 
city qeneral schnni , the correlation is negative; and in the community 
school it is insignificant. In general one would suppose that similar 
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perceptions of how the class operates would facilitate cooperation and 
conmuni cation. The negative finding in the inner city ^eneralschool 
seems to suggest that the most satisfied students (or their teachers?) 
also have the most unrealistic view of how their classes operate. This 
calls for deeper analysis! 

TCA-SA Similarity between "Actuals" of Students and their Combined Faculty 

The findings are striking. The relationship is significant in the 
same three schools for which *tA-SA was significantly related to satis- 
faction. But the relationships are also stronger for the combined facul- 
ty than for each teacher by himself. In short, agreement of the studeut 
with the average expectations of the faculty is connected more closely to 
his satisfaction in a particular class than is his agreement with the ex- 
pectations of the teacher in that particular class. Thus it appears that 
in relation to satisfaction, the student's acceptance and agreement with 
general (or average) institutional expectations is more significant than 
is his agreement with his particular teacher's way of viewing the class. 

Of the four kinds of perceptual similarity between teachers and stu- 
dents, identification with the teacher's ideology in the classroom is most 
intimately connected with student satisfaction, that is with the student's 
sense of similarity between his actual and ideal classrooms. His agree*- 
ment with the "average" ideology of the faculty is less strongly related 
to his satisfaction. On the other hand, the student tends to be more 
satisfied when he perceives his actual class to be similar to the compo- 
site view ten teachers have of their own classes than when he perceives 
the actiial class the way his own teacher does. It appears that the mor«i 
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satiBfied the student is the more he perceives each of his own classes as 
being a variant of a school-wide general image of classes and the more he 
distinguishes among the ideologies of his particular teachers. And that 
the clearest differences among schools are with respect to how strongly 

these kinds of perceptual congruences are related to satisfaction of stu- 

that 

dents* That is, the differences are in the extent ^ identification of 
students with teacher's matters. 

The pattern of the four perceptual-similarity or "identification" 
variables is different among the five schools. All four variables are 
significant in the school oriented to students interests. Zn the trade 
school, satisfaction is related to both actual congruences and also to one 
ideal congruence. Zn the academic college preparatory school, both actual 
congruences are important but neither ideological congruence In 
the inner city general* school satisfaction Is related to both ideal con* 
gruences and is significantly negatively related to actual perceptual 
agreement with the teacher. And finally in the community school, both 
Ideological congruences are significant while neither actual congruence 
is —the opposite of the academic college preparatory school. 

These patterns are explicable and fit with one's impressions of the 
schools. Zn the more open interest"-oriented school activities are developed 
through negotiation between student and teacher, and the student's autonomy 
in the situation will depend on his acceptance of expectations and his 
identification with the teachers ideology. Zn the academic college pre- 
paratory school, the activities are presumably detemlned by the require- 
ments of subjects and the teacher's expectations of behavior are important 



but the teacher* 8 personal ideology ia irrelevant. In the trade school^ 
expectations for performance are salient and also the sympathetic en- 
couragement of the teacher (which is presumably related to identification 
in common ideals). In the comrounity school, the expectations are given 
realities that are obvious to both satisfied and dissatisfied students. 
Satisfaction, thea, depends on how one accepts these realities and that 
In turn is strongly mediated by identification with the teacher. Finally, 
in the inner city qeneralschool, there is considerable conflict between 
interpersonal relations and work as the means to survival; and there is 
little doubt that the students who "make it" txe the ones who have close 
relationships with at least one sympathetic teacher. Thus the ideological 
congruence is significantly positive. The actual congruence is signifi-* 
cantly negative because the teachers see the class as a place in which 
learning activities are carried out whereas the students perceive it more 
as a milieu for interpersonal relationships. 



The Nature of the Educational Opportunity in Schools 

I " I ■ ■ III ■ I I I ' 

Regardless of who the satisfied students are, their perceptions com- 
bine to give a quite coherent view of their classes. In this section we 
shall analyze and present this view. 

Our data treatment in this section was for the purpose of identify- 
ing the ALP actual and ideal items that accompany satisfaction. That is, 
the more satisfied the student, the more likely he is to regard these par- 
ticular items as characteristic of his actxial or ideal class. These items 
were identified by correlating the students* ranklng^of each item with 
their scores for satisfaction. 

The data for actual and ideal items are shown in Tables 2a and 2i 
respectively. The tables show the 24 items and the five schools. The 
cells show the level of significance of the Pearson correlation between 
each item and "satisfaction"(which was defined as the Spearman correlation 
between ideal and actual patterns of each student). Significance levels 
between .05 t^nd .10 are shown in parentheses. The (nax'Sinal coluams show 
in how many schools the correlation for the item was significantly posi- 
tive or negative; the marginal rows tell how many items correlated signifi- 
cantly positively and negatively with satisfaction in each school. 

These marginal numbers give us a quick fix on the shape of the data. 
The number of items correlated positively or negatively with satisfaction 
ranges from 9 to 16 in the five schools, with an average of 12 for the 
actuals and 10.6 for the ideals. Of the actual items, one (L22, negative) 
turns out to be significant in all five schools; another, (P3, positive) 
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Table 23 



ALP "actual" Correlates with Satisfaction, SA SI 



(Levels of Significance) 



Connun' 
if 



Inner 

City 

Trade 



A2 

A8 

A9 

All 

AI3 

A17 

A23 

A24 

L4 

L6 

17 

L12 

L14 

L16 

L21 

L22 

PI 

P3 

P5 

PIO 

P15 

P18 

P19 

P20 

Total 



+.010 
(+.099) 
+.008 

-.020 



+.040 
-.001 
-.029 
-.002 

(-.086) 
+.001 



(+.096) 

-.009 
(+. 100) 



7 + 
6- 

13 



(-.101) 
(-.oO 3) 



+.023 
(+.054) 



-.025 



(r.0P7) 
+.001 



+.029 
4+ 
4- 
8 



Inner 
City 

Cenoral 



-.034 
(-.059) 
-.006 



-.008 



+.008 



Academic 

College 

Prep. 



Interest- 
Oriented 



Number of 

Schools 

♦ 



(-.073) 

+.015 
+.023 

-.003 



+.001 
+.012 

5+ 

6- 

11 



+.001 
-.001 

+.otl 

+.001 
+.001 

-.008 
-.038 



-.001 
-.052 
-.001 



+.001 

-.001 

5+ 
7- 
12 



+.027 

-.027 

+ .013 

(+.066) 



-.005 
+.014 
-.043 
-.002 

-.001 

-.013 

+.001 
C-.068) 
+.017 
+.024 
(-.065) 

+.049 

8+ 

8- 

15 



1 
2 

3 
3 
2 



1 
2 



1 
4 

1 
3 

2 
3 



I 
1 
I 
3 



3 
1 
I 
1 

3 
2 
5 



1 

2 
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Table 24 



ALP "ideal" Correlates with Satisfaction, SA-SI 



(Levels of Significance) 







Inner 


Inner 


Academic 


Interest- 


Number of 




Contnun - 


City 


City 


College 


Oriented 


Schools 




i ty 


Trade 


General 


Prep. 




♦ 


A2 






-i-.002 


• 


-.003 


1 1 


A8 




(-►.058) 




(+.056) 




2 


A9 


-•CX)8 


-.008 








2 


All 






-.048 




-.005 


3 


A13 




-.007 






-.048 


2 


A17 


-.002 


-.004 




-.001 


-.023 


4 


A23 


-'.002 


-.012 




• 




2 


A24 














L4 












m 


L6 














L7 


•t-.OOS 


(+.066) 








2 


L12 


+.004 


(+.097) 








2 


L14 


+.017 


(+. 100) 




(+.069) 




3 


L16 






-.041 


+.001 




1 1 


L21 






-.047 


-.004 


-.024 


3 


L22 


-.034 




(-.079) 


(+.051) 


-.027 


1 3 


PI 














P3 




+.033 




(-.090) 


+.056 


2 1 


P5 




+.002 


+.017 


+.014 


+.041 


4 


PIO 


+.001 






+.024 


+.018 


3 


P15 


+.014 


+.003 






(+.052) 


3 


P18 






-.031 


(-.052) 




2 


P19 


-.044 




+.038 




+.001 


2 1 


P20 


-.039 










1 


2 + 


5+ 


7+ 


3+ 


6+ 


5+ 




2- 


7- 


5- 


5- 


4- 


6- 




Total 


12 


12 


8 


10 


11 
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has the same sign in fo\ar schools. Seven additional items are significant 
in three schools. The remaining IS items, except A2, are significant in 
one or two schools. Seven items are correlated oppositely among the schools 
indicatingi one supposes, differences in local operations. 

For the ideal items, two show significant correlations of the same sign 
in foiir schools (A17, negative, and P5, positive). Six items are signifi- 
cant in three schools. Four items show no significant correlations and 
five items show mixed correlations. 

Our strategy of interpretation begins by grouping the items according 
to the number of schools for which they are significant. Table 2^di5* 
plays the groupings fo^' the Actual and Table 26 for the Ideal correlates 
with satisfaction. For pxirposes of interpretation. Groups A, B, C, and D 
will be discussed. Groups A and D show the strcmgest relationships, posi*- 
tive and negative, with satisfaction. Groups B and C show weaker relation- 
ships. The themes they point too should, one hopes, be supportive of the 
major themes of Groups A and D. In order of analysis, we shall consider 
the groups in the order of A, D, B, and C-*-beginning with the Actuals. 

Relationships between Satisfaction and Perceptions 
of Actual Classes 

Group A , The more satisfied the student, the more characteristic of 
the class he thinks the items in this group are. The generalizations 
hold fov three of the five schools on four items and for four of the schools 
on the fifth item. Two of the items, P15 and P3 are generally viewed as 
characteristic; P20 is rated 16th; and A17 and A23 are generally unchar- 
acteristic. 

■* <t ■ * 
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Table 25. Actual Items Correlated with Satisfaction 
Preponderantly Positive Preponderantly Negative 

Mean in Mean in 



Item No. 


No. Schools 


Composite 


Item No. 


No. Schools 


Composite 


P3 * 


44 


7 


A8 


-1 


4 


P15 


4-3 


2 


P5 


-1 


5 


P20 


4-3 


16 


L7 


-1 


10 


A17 * 


4-3 


24 








A23 * 


4-3, -1 


18 


PIO 


-2, 4.1 


8 








C All 


-2, 4-1 


15 


LL4 


4-2 


1 


L21 


-2 


22.5 


A24 


4-2 


3 








P19 


4-2 


9 


L4 * 


-3 


11 


L6 


4-2, -1 


14 


L16 * 


-3 


12 








P A13 


-3 


21 


LI 2 


4-1, -1 


6 


P18 * 


-3 


22.5 


PI 


4.1, -1 


13 








A9 


4-1, -1 


20 


L22 * 


-5 


19 




Table 26. 


Ideal Items Correlated with Satisfaction 




Preponderantly Positive 


Preponderantly Negative 






Mean in 






Mean in 


Item No. 


No. Schools 


Composite 


Item No. 


No. Schools 


Composite 


P5 


4-4 


12 


P20 


-1 


8 


L14 


4-3 


4 




mm »m 




P15 


4-3 


7 


A23 


-2 


11 


PIO 


4-3 


13 


^ A9 


-2 


20 








^ A13 


-2 


21 


AS 


4-2 


5 


P18 


-2 


22 


L12 


4-2 


lO 




mmtm 




L7 


4-2 


17 


L22 


-3, 4-1 


24 


P3 


4-2, -1 


1 


n 


-3 


14 


P19 


4-2, -1 


2 


ly L21 


-3 


19 








A17 


-4 


9 


A2 


4.1, -1 


18 








L16 


4.1, -1 


23 









The satisfied students perceive as more characteristic that they face 
and solve problems (P15); and that they accomplish a great deal (P3)t 
They are more aware of individual special skills helping the group (P20); 
and they tend to feel more absorbed (A23) in the work and also more ex** 
cited (A17) by what '^happens.** Zn the context of these five items^ P15 
and P3 suggest meaningful work; P20 suggests individual effectiveness; 
A23 suggests immersion in work; and A17 Indicate affect and adventure. 

Group D > One would expect that the items seen as less characteristic 
by the satisfied students would suggest obstacles or barriers to the sort 
of work ef lectlveness identified in Group A. Thus they see the class as 
less "troubled" by issues of the "larger society" (L22)— the only item 
chosen by all five schools. They see less of process problems character*- 
istlc of "other groups" (L16); and they see less ot the "group" having 
reasons for its activity (L4)— -which, in this context seems to be regarded 
as a constraint on individual effectiveness (possibly because "group" 
reasons may really mean "teacher reasons"). A13 and P18, g^viArally seen 
as uncharacteristic of classroomsi are even more down-graded by the satis-* 
xied students. A13's clarification of previous personal experiences and 
P18*s capitalization on diversity of individual backgrounds both imply 
problems emerging from the self or from the deeper conflicts among persons; 
and both may be seen by students as threatening. Thus we suggest that the 
"meaningful" problems that represent accomplishment In Group A are prob* 
ably public or objectively definable, possibly "given" or imposed problems 
rather than private self-related problems. And both P20 and A23 in Group A 
would be much more likely to go with the former than the latter kind of 
problems. 

Group B > Turning now to the items less strongly related to satis- 
faction, we note Group B is highly supportive of Group A. In short, the 



indlvidually*work*-6ffectlve students tend more than others to believe 
they learn useful things (L14}, They also see the class as more motivated 
to "contribute" (A24}, as more helpful to each other (P19} and as tending 
more at times to have "good group process," In short, these latter three 
items of Group B very well characterize a gung-ho, supportive, trouble- 
free milieu. 

Group C t Similarly, Group C should echo and support group D at a 
somewhat lower level of relationship to dissatisfaotion. The lesser aware- 
ness of L21, guidance by group piurposes, seems to go along with the lesser 
awareness of group reasons in Group The lesser awareness of being the 
sort of person Z want to be. All, seems to go along with the lesser aware- 
ness of clarifying personal problems (A13}. PIO, however, is more readily 
assimilated to Group A: P20 and PIS speak of problem solving to which indi- 
viduals contribute skills; and this sort of experience is dramatic (A17) 
and episodic. Under such conditions, PIO, one thing flowed from another— 
implying a smooth sequence or continuity— would certainly seem less char- 
acteristic. 

The General Pattern: Summary "Actual " 

In summary, as compared to dissatisfied students, the more satisfied 
pecpie tend to see the actual class more as a place in which individuals 
work effectively on problems. People are more motivated, and more help- 
ful; and the class is sufficiently orderly. The c' ns is seen as less 
troubled by societal issues and process problems; it is less constrained 
by group purposes and reasons; and the work is safety removed from self- 
related threat and from hidden Interpersonal conflict. 

It is as if the satisfied people tend to like being confronted by 



things to sink their seeth in, they enjoy accomplishment, they want to 
accept each other as similarly interested; and they wish to avoid person-* 
al, social, and societal confrontrations of all sorts. 

Fiirther Comments; School Differences 

We note that on four items, one school runs coxmter to the other two 
or three. These and other school uniquenesses will be reserved for the 
discussion in the next report of the five schools. In anticipation, a 
glance at Table 23, along with other information about the five schools, 
makes the the exceptions seem reasonable. Thus in the academic college 
preparatory school, the more satisfied students upgrade rather than down*- 
grade All; and for that school All probably should be interpreted as role** 
satisfaction. They also downgrade L6, implying less awareness of good 
group process and more awareness of being held to some model of middle 
class order and politeness. The reversed correlation of PIO, one thing 
flowed from another, seems understandable in the open, more interest- 
oriented school in which, one supposes, the usual mean^ for securinq 
continuity are more muted or absent. Finally, the satisfied people in the 
inner city academic school tend to downgrade rather than upgrade "time 
passed quickly for me" and this would go along very well with the insig- 
nificant correlation (to satisfaction) of the elements of structured work: 
L7, L12, P5, and P15. 

Without going into detailed examinations of the five schoolst it is 
possible to state more precisely to what schools our generalizations best 
apply. The seven asterisked items apply to all three middle class white 
schools: the academic college prep school, the open interest-oriented 



school, and the traditional agricultural-oriented school. In two cases 
one or both the inner city schools go along; in one case one inner city 
school is opposite; and in four items, the correlation is insignificant 
for both inner city schools. 

Relationships Between Satisfaction and Perceptions of Ideal 

Classes 

Group A. The more satisfied the student, with his orientation in the 
actual class to work effectiveness, the more he idealizes learning useful 
things, L14; being given problems to solve, PIS; having smooth continuity 
in the work, PIO, and knowing how well he is doing, P5. In his ideal, 
then, there would be more direction and technical facilitation of the 
problem-solving activities. 

Group D . The items the satisfied student wants to downgrade go along 
with this desire for safe, non-risky problem-processing. Thus he wants 
to be untroubled by societal issues (L22); to be unconstrained by group 
purposes or will (L21); and not have to accept responsibility for "being 
the kind of person I want to be"( All). The extent to which he wants to 
be personally or self-uniavolved is shown dramatically in the downgrading 
of "being excited by what was happening" <A17). (This is all the more re- 
markable in vJCy of the students as a whole wanting to upgrade A17 from 
24th in the actual to 9th in the ideal). 

Group B . The lesser relationships of Group B add confirmation to 
the desire for clear work-directions. L12 is understanding and meeting 
requirements of (presumably given) tasks. L7 is focus on significant as- 
pects of tasks. A8 emphasizes the cognitive: thinking new thoughts of my 
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own; P3 is accompli shing a great deal; and it is clear that accomplish- 
ment to the students who are satisfied means doing well on the exercises 
and activities set by the teacher. P19, helping each other, under these 
conditionSi implies assistance in work. 

Group C , The theme of group C seems to be uninvolved blandness* A23 
is downgraded; the students don't want to lose themselves in work (—in 
which case time would pass quickly). A9, they don't want to rap with 
others outside class— meaning they don't care to get that personally in- 
volved; A13, clarifying personal private experience would be both too 
involving and too risky, as well as being opposed to safe happy occupation 
with "given" problems. P18, with its sdnse of hidden interpersonal con- 
flict is likewise downgraded. 

The General Pattern, Summary, "ideals " 

The more satisfied the student, the more he seeks to have clear-cut, 
focussed, tasks and problems set for him; the less he wants to be person-* 
ally involved (emotionally) in the class; the less he seeks risk-taking 
adventure; and the more he seeks freedom from personal and societal con- 
frontation. 

Further Comments: School Differences 

Three schools run counter to the trends of three items* In the aca-- 
demic college preparatory school, the more satisfied students tend to down- 
grade accomplishment, P3; and they tend to upgrade the class as being 
"troubled" by the issues of the larger society, L22. The satisfaction 
pattern of this school shows significant correlations to L16, problems 
that occur in other groups, and to A8, thinking new thoughts— as well as 

^^•••^ 
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connections to the problems task-structure of L12| P15 and L7, The satis** 
tied students in this school are oriented cognltively and, in the ideal, 
to understandings of social conditions which, in the general picture, are 
seen as threatening. As for the other exception, it occurs on P19, help«> 
ing each other, which tends to be downgraded by the satisfied students in 
the traditional agriculture-*community school. From the rest of the pattern 
for this school, shown on Table 2 , one wonders if '^hc^lping each other" is 
taken to mean cheat ing I 

Comparison of Actual and Ideal Correlates of Satisfaction 

In the above discussion there are nine items that correlate the sane 
way (positively or negatively) with satisfaction in both actual and ideal 
classes. Three items correlate oppositely. Five items significant in 
the Ideal are not included in actual groups A*D; and 4 significant actual 
items are not significant in the ideal . Table 27 tabulates actual and 
ideal groups A, B, C, D, and "other.** 

In Table 27^ the items in the columns A & B and in the rows A & B 
are positively correlated with satisfaction. Similarly columns and rows 
C & D include the negative correlates. 

The more satisfied the student, the more he tends to both see and 
want more of P15, problem«*solvlng. In the ideal, problem-solving is as*- 
similated to useful learning, L14; in the actual, it is assimilated more 
to accomplishment, P3. In both, helping each other is supportive. On 
the negative side, the satisfied people tend to both see and want less 
of L22, "troubled** by societal issues. In the Ideal case, these troubles 
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Table 27 - Comparison of Actual and Ideal Correlates 
of Satisfaction 



Actual 



B 



Other 



P15 



L14 



PIO 



P5 



Ideal 



B 



P3 



P19 



A8 

L12 
L7 
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A23 



P18 
A13 



A9 



A17 



L21 
All 



L22 



Other 



L6 
A24 



L16 
L4 



I t 

are assimilated to group purposes <L21) and to individual role-satisfac- 
tion (All); in the actual, the societal troubles are assimilated more to 
personal problems (A13) and to hidden conflicts (PIS). 

In the ideal, satisfied persons tend to accentuate the cognitive 
structural elements, knowledge of progress (PS), meeting task requirements 
(L12), focus on significant aspects (L7) and thinking new thoughts (A8). 
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In the actiuil, the satisfied persons tend to be more aware of the orderly 
group (L6) and the motivated member (A24). 

In the ideal, satisfied persons downgrade rapping <A9). In the actual, 
satisfied persons tend to see less of group-process problems (Lie), and of 
group reasons or rationale for activities (L4). 

As to the contradictions, in the actual, satisfied students see a great 
deal more of excitement (A17) and somewhat more of absorption in work (A23); 
whereas in the ideal, they strongly downgrade excitement and somewhat down- 
grade absorption in work. SimiUrly, in the ideal they upgrade continuity 
(PIO) whereas in the actual, they see less of it. 

In summary, satisfied persons see and want meaningful, useful, pro- 
ductive, supportive problem solving. They see and want less societal and 
interpersonal conflict, less group constraint, and less personal involve- 
ment. In addition, in the ideal, the satisfied persons want more technical 
task-direction and less of the "good group member" whereas in the actual, 
they see more of the good group member and less of the technical task di- 
rection. 

The Dissatisfied People 
Looking at the same data from the other end, one sees that whereas 
the satisfied people are oriented to work effectiveness undistracted by 
personal-social problems and affect, the dissatisfied people are the op- 
posite. But since all of our rhetoric has been fr«n the standpoint of 
the satisfied person, let us see how the dissatisfied person might think 
about it. 

In row CD, he is more aware that the class is troubled by issues in 



the larger society; and he thinks it should be. He also sees and places 
higher value on clarifying his own personal experience, on being the sort 
of person he would like to be, on capitalizing on intern-member diversity 
and on working within shared purposes* He does not perceive more rapping 
outside of the actual class but feels ideally there should be more* He 
would like more excitement and absorption in work and he sees less of these 
features than do the satisfieds. In row AB, the dissatisfied person sees 
and wants less accomplishment (as connected to problem solving)., less 
**useful** learning (for other situations) and less helping each other (to 
meet work requirements). He also downgrades the rest of the technical 
achievements-oriented structure of the activities* He sees more and wants 
less continuity (imposed on the class). In his actual classi he is less 
aware of the "good member'* (L6, A24) and io more aware of process problems 
and of group **reasons." 

Te£>cher Satisfaction versus Student Satisfaction 
Our warrant for thinking that the opportunities perceived by satisfied 
students tend also to be educative (as defined by the school) is that satis-* 
fied students tend to have ideals similar to those of their teachers, and» 
to a lesser extent, they also perceive the classroom the same way their 
teachers do. In addition to these findings, discussed above, we may now 
turn to the actual and ideal items that go along with teacher satisfaction; 
and the imexpected (at least by us) relationship between student ideals and 
teachers* actuals will make the case stronger than we expected it to be. 

Satisfaction scores for the teachers, TATZ, were calculated. The 
distribution of satisfaction scores for all 49 teachers were then cor- 
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related with their ALP ratings. The items significantly correlated with 
teacher satisfaction are displayed In Table 2/. It should be noted that 
the correlates of teacher satisfaction are based on the entire combined 
faculty of the five schools^ whereas the students* correlates were selected 
on the basis of numbers of schools for which the relationship was signifi- 
cant. Since the two procedures are not identical^ the comparison with 
students suffers in exactness. But the findings do suffice to give a 
fairly strong impression. 

There appears to be a close relationship between the studdnts* and 
teachers* actual correlates with satisfaction^ but that there is little 
or no relationship between teachers* and students* ideal correlates. 

Table 2$ shows five teacher actual items that correlate positively 
with teacher satisfaction. These same five items when applied to ideal 
classes^ correlate significantly with student satisfaction. Similar ly» 
the four actual items that correlate significantly negatively with teacher 
satisfaction also^ when applied to ideal classrooms^ correlate significant- 
ly negatively with student satisfaction. Thus the satisfaction correlates 
among the teachers* actual items correspond exactly with the satisfaction 
correlates among the students* ideal items. To put the matter crassly^ 
whatever there is about the actual classroom that most satisfies the teach- 
er is considered ideal ^y the students. 

Continuing with the actual correlates of teacher satisfaction^ we 
note that 6 of the nine items are also actual correlates of student satis*- 
faction. Of the three exceptions^ actual items P5 and A9 are not signifi* 
cant for student satisfaction^ PIO is significant » but the sign is negative 
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Table 28 - Comparison of Teacher and Student Correlates of 

Satisfaction 

Teacher Actuals Teacher Ideals 

Compari son Comparl son 





Items 
No. 


Correl. 
(Sign.) 


SA 


SI 


Items 
No. 


Correl. 
(Sign. ) 


SA 


SI 


Positive 


P15 


•f.019 


+SA 


+SI 


All 


+.063 


-SA 


-SI 


correlates 


P3 


4.020 


+SA 


+SI 


A23 


+.080 


+SA 


-SI 


with 


P19 


••-.021 


+SA 


+SI 


A13 


+.090 


-SA 


-SI 


TATI 


P5 


+.040 




+SI 












PIO 


+.086 


-SA 


+SI 










Negative 


I422 


-.002 


-SA 


-SI 


lA 


-.065 


-SA 




Correlates 


PIS 


-.007 


-SA 


-SI 


P20 


-.092 


• 




with 


A9 


-.020 




-SI 


L7 


-.097 




+SI 


TATI 


A13 


-.055 


-SA 


-SI 











o 
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rather than positive— even though in the students' ideal the sign is posi- 
tive. 

With regard to actual classrooms, satisfied teachers and satisfied 
students resemble each other quite closely. The more satisfied the teach- 
er, the more he is aware of problem-solving, accomplishment, knowledge of 
progress, continuity, and helping each other; and this effective problem- 
solving pattern fits the ideal sought by the students. At the same time, 
the more satisfied the teacher, the less he perceives, in his actual class 
room, troubles caused by societal issues, interpersonal "background" con- 
flicts (and resources), rapping, and clarification of private personal 
experience. As with the students, the satisfied teachers see less of the 
personal-social-affective characteristics of the class. 

T\irning now to the ideal correlates of teacher satisfaction, we note 
that there are only six correlations, and they are only weakly signifi- 
cant, between .063 and .097. In four of the six items, the students* 
ideals are exactly opposite. And of the four TI correlates that are also 
SA correlates, two are similar in sign and the other two are opposite in 
sign. It is very clear that teacher satisfaction is much more associated 
with what happens in their actual classrooms than with what set of values 
they hold for their classes; and that their ideals tend to conflict with 
their actuals. Thus satisfied teachers tend to see less of A13 and want 
more; the less characteristic A13 actually i$ the more satisfied is the 
teacher; and yet the more satisfied the teacher the more he values A13. 
All seems to be tinged with the same sort of sentimentality; that teach- 
ers do feel that students should be able to clarify their experiences and 
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that they should be able to live in class as the sort of persons they 
would like to be. As for A23^ in their ideal classi satisfied teachers 
say that time would pass q\iickly; and satisfied students say that it 
does pass quickly-*-but that it shouldn*t. 

Finally, satisfied teachers downgrade three items in their ideal 
classroom. L4, group having good reasons for its activity, and L7, con- 
centrating on significant task aspects, would at first glance seem to be 
part of the task structuring which students seek and which satisfied teach- 
ers see as prominent. But our data show that teachers feel these two 
characteristics are unsatisfactorily proirinent. Both these items would 
be antithetical to A13 and (probably) to All as well in that each implies 
strong constraint on individual personal need meeting. It may be that 
the teachers feel that L4 and L7 imply more teacher domination than they 
think Is appropriate either for meaningful individual problem-solving or 
for Ideal personal need meeting. By and large satisfied students see too 
much actual domination by group "reasons" but in their ideal class they 
wish for even more focussing by the teacher. 
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Conclusions 

Characteristics of Satisfied Students 

Our demographic variables were correlated with satisfaction of stu- 
dents in ten classes in each school* The findings differed markedly from 
school to school* In one interest-oriented schooli the more satisfied 
the student the more likely he is to have good marks, to be at the top 
of his class, be judged by teachers as getting a lot out of class, be fe- 
male, younger, and in a lower grade. At the opposite extreme, in the 
inner city academic school, the only correlate is with one reading test; 
and in the academic college prep school, the only significant correlate 
is with teachers appraisal of 'getting a lot out of class/* In the trade 
school all three achievement assessments correlate positively and age 
correlates negatively with satisfaction. In the traditional school, the 
correlates are two achievement measures and (negatively) age. Socio- 
economic status is not significantly correlate'^ with satisfaction in any 
school. 

On the other hand, in anticipation of a subsequent report, we looked 
at the fifty classes separately with respect to socio-economic status and 
found six classes in which the lower the status the higher the satisfac- 
tion and six classes in which the higher the status the higher the satis- 
faction. We expect to find comparable diversity among classes with re- 
spect to the other variables. We conclude that the relationship between 
demographic characteristics and satisfaction (or opportunity) varies so 
much from class to class that generalizations about the school are pretty 
likely to be of dubious warrantability. 

Nevertheless there are certain conditions, not associated with demo- 
graphically pigeon-holed groups, that are school-wide and that correlate 
with satisfaction. These have to do with the general "climate'' of stu- 



dent-teacher relationships as indexed by similarities of values (ideals) 
and expectations (actuals). In four of the five schools^ the more satis*- 
fied the student the more likely it is that his pattern of values will be 
significantly correlated with his teacher's pattern of values. The cor** 
relation of his pattern with the mean profile of values of the ten teach- 
ers in his school is also significant but to a lesser degree and in three 
rather than four schools. If we think of the ALP ideals as standing for 
''culture/' then the finding is that cultural congruence is significantly 
associated with satisfaction^ regardless of ethnic^ status, and other 
demographic designations. 

Similarity of expectations (ALP actuals) held by teachers and stu*- 
dents correlates significantly with satisfaction in three schools. Curious-* 
ly, the composite description by the faculty of their ten different class- 
rooms yields higher correlations than does the description by his own 
teacher of the class the student is in. It appears that the more satis- 
fied the student the more likely he is to perceive his class as typical 
rather than unique or deviate. 

We also compared the ALP items that correlate with teacher satisfac- 
tion with those that correlate with student satisfaction* There is much 

similarity between the two sets of items. The most striking finding is 

satisfied 

that the characteristics that are perceived most strongly by^teacners as 
being true of their actual classrooms are identical with the items that 
satisfied students tend to use to characterize their ideal classrooms. 
What the teachers are satisfied with is what the students value. On the 
other hand, the few ideal items that correlate with teacher satisfactions 
tend to correlate negatively with student satisfaction. The teachers 



Idealize some aspects of private self-related meanings that are not vary 
prominent in their actual classes whereas the students, as noted, idealize 
actual features the teachers are satisfied with. 

The Two Orientations 

This brings us to the content of the actual and ideal patterns most 
characteristically noted by satisfied students and by dissatisfied stu- 
dents. The bulk of this chapter is devoted to t:>e analysis of these 
patterns, in brief; 

The satisfied students are oriented to accomplishment and objective 
problem-solving; and they wish the tasks could be more focussed and clear 
than they actually are. The dissatisfied stxuients are more oriented to 
societal, social, and personal issues and problems and they seek even more 
personal involvement and affect. Basically the satisfied students regard 
personal-social dimensions as distracting and threatening; and as anti- 
thetical to effectiveness in coping with the curriculum; whereas the dis- 
satisfied students see and want to deal with personal and social realities 
and tend to feel that the curriculum^ whose activities are "given" in class- 
rooms as something to cope with, may simply get in the way of what is 
really important. 

The satisfied students are clearly the ones for whom most classrooms 
are designed. They accept the curriculum and will support most of the 
structuring acts of the teacher. The dissatisfied students downgrade the 
official pedagogical structure and intention of classes and want to deal 
with the human realities that exist and which they feel are ignored or 
supj^ressed* 



Comments on the Two Orientations 
Our findings reveal two conflicting or opposing orientations toward 
classrooms. One is the work-ta8k-technological~imper8onal-*non**af fective** 
asocial way of life that dominates classrooms and is strongly supported, 
if not dictated, by the dominant established cultural traditions with re- 
spect to ''education/' The other is the personal-af fective-interactive- 

socially and societally aware-way of life which is regarded as irrelevant 

or bothersome 

or inappropriate^in the traditional view of schools. The people who em- 
phasize this position are, literally, diasatisfied. There is a third 
orientation for which we find little empirical evidence at the level of 
the school and that is the notion of the classroom as a dialectically 
oriented multi-dimensional, inquiring community. In theory-***and so far 
only in theory— this orientation would be able to integrate the other 
two orientations within a larger view of the fully-functioning human life. 

The first orientation, of students and teachers who are satisfied, 
is also the orientation of corporate effort— business, political, etc,-*-- 
in society; and the students who learn to be satisfied in school are also 
probably going to be satisfied (and successful) in established social enter- 
prises. Making the necessary adaptation to this orientation is really what 
the "hidden curriculum" is all about. Schools "select" the students who 
can master this hidden curriculum and point them toward established pres- 
tigious slots in the society; and they guide the failures into marginal 
lives of welfare, rip-offs, communal experiments doomed to collapse, and 
institutional confinement as wards of the state. 

The second orientation is unpopular, non-viable, and mostly undeveloped 
in its implementing art and technology. Being the property of the dis- 



satisfied, it tonds to be reactive rather than having positive goals of 
its own* Efforts to cater to this orientation through sensitivity groups, 
some "open** classes, and various kinds of psychological remediation tend 
to lack human dignity and to smack of the anti-intellectual* 

The third orientation has been experienced by most people in perhaps 
one or two classes during their entire educational careers, but compared 
to the other two orientations it calls for such sophistication or genius 
that its existence is mostly a happy accident and only a few theorists 
take it at all seriously as a model* And until they can show how to de** 
velop this way of life in the ''ordinary** classroom, they have little 
chance to be heard except on ceremonial occasions like Commencement Day. 



Chapter 9 - Educational Benefit; Achievement 
Context of the Inquiry 

Our various governments collect tax dollars and use them to run 
schools. They pass laws requiring children to attend these schools. 
They train and certify an army of persons to do to and for children what- 
ever the schools were set up to accomplish. The school is a social or-* 
ganization, and the child's experiences in it during his plastic develop-* 
mental years influence almost every dimension of his becoming. Although 
every child is changed in many ways, only a few of these changes are con** 
sidered relevant to the purposes for which the school was set up. These 
relevant changes are assessed and called "achievement/* Although "achieve- 
ment*' results from all of the child's experiences both in and out of 
school, the higher the achievement scores the more successful the school 
is considered to be. And the higher the achievement of a child, the more 
"successful" he is Judged to be in school and the more additional benefits 
(Jobs, college choice, status) will be conferred on him by the community. 

Achievement is a serious matter quite apart from its salience in the 
educative maturation of individual children. The school whose achieve^- 
ment scores are Judged to be too low calls into question the various mo- 
tives that maintain the school: to create Jobs and livelihood for teach- 
ers* to keep kids out of the labor market, to Justify and expand the so- 
called educational "establishment," to make profits for publishers and 
builders, to help lower economic groups to a better life, and so on. What 
is measured and called achievement is the chief basis for the community's 
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satisfaction or dissatisfaction with its schools. What it boils down to 
is that the child who achieves well makes the commimity happy and the 
child who achieves badly has to fight for even a modicum of . acceptance; 
and he foay even be punished through a variety of **remedial" services. 

When educators--*as distinguished from politicians, ethnic leaders, 
and social planners-«*ref lect on this state of affairs, the issue that 
troubles them most is that of salience of achievement to education. The 
poles of the issue are: in the process of achieving, the child becomes a 
mature, self-realizing (etc., etc.) person versus in order to achieve, 
the child's character and self<-reallzation are arrested or perverted. 
The genius of the dream (at least) of the comprehensive high school was 
in seeing that for different children different courses would facilitate 
self-realization; and in such courses, achievement would indeed be sali- 
ent to education. Without going into all the difficulties of implement- 
ing the concept, we do note that high schools do of fer many elective 
courses and to some extent help students select courses that make sense 
to the student's abilities and interests. Moreover, the standards, 
flavor » and climate of these offerings differs among schools, and at pre*- 
sent, through such devices as vounhers, bussingi cluster-schools, and 
city-wide recruitment, election among schools is becoming available to 
increase the salience of achieving withi.i different individual ways of 
life. 

Clearly it is a good thing to help students find the courses and 
schools in which meeting official demands for achievement also meets 
personal needs. 
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But now another consideration enters, and that is that achievement 
can be judged high or low or average only against some norm. And that 
norm is always other students. Zn the classroom, high achievement means 
achieving better than most of the others in the room. On standardized 
achievement tests, high achievement means scores higher than most of a 
large national sample of grade-mates. Zn short, using elective classes 
and schools to make courses a little more educationally salient may make 
the demands for achievement a little more humane, but it does not neces- 
sarily reduce pressure of competition for grades* So another round of 
adjustments such as tracking and juggling of statistics on *'rank in 
class** are Introduced to make the competition "fair'^—^often at the price 
of pre- judging the student *s future instead of helping him find or create 
it for himself. 

Thus it is that efforts to make achievement more salient and more 
fair have still left unscathed the central fact that the system demands 
that there be differences in achievement; that some students have to 
achieve better than others; that the societal benefits to which school 
is the entree still must be unevenly distributed. 

Zn order to accept this state ot affairs, one would like to be sure 
that it is equitable: that it does not turn out that the higher achievers 
are consistently drawn from one set of social groups and the lower a** 
Chi overs from another. This is a very hot issue in our society and facts 
are needed. Therefore we will see what we can find out about it from 
our data. This question needs to be examined from the standpoint of 
schools in general » each school in particular, and each classroom in 
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each school. Zn this report, we will examine only the first two of these 
three possibilities. 

There is however another question of equity which is more subtle 
than that of discrimination among groups, and for which the criterion is 
far from clear. And that is the possibility that successful achievement 
competition involves some special ability or personality traits that may 
be unrelated to educational salience of courses. There are students, 
for example, that teachers rate as "getting a lot out of class" who are 
not high achievers in the class. And it is not uncommon in some co\irses 
to mark students merely as "pass" or "fall." Moreover, McClelland and 
others have studied "need-achievement" and made out something of a case 
for it<-*at least for boys. This invites the interesting proposition that 
if these are the people who are most capable of becoming good leaders of 
societal enterprises then they are the ones to whom the opportunities 
should be opened up. And that invites the counter proposition that if we 
want to set up a special course for training and assessing leadership, we 
should do so; and then remove the competitive aspect from the other 
courses. 

Zn any case, it is* worth finding out about, and so we shall look to 
see if high and low achievers experience school differently, as Judged by 
their ALP actual and ideal protocols. Finally, on the hunch that there 
may be trade**offs between opportunities and benefits, we shall compare 
the patterns of the satisfied students with the patterns of the achieving 
student^. 
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CharacteristicB of the Achieving Student 

The source of our generalizations about the achieving student is 
correlations between achievement and demographic variables as me; sured 
for each student. A further description of the variables follows: 

The Demographic Variables -^At the time the students filled out the 
ALP instrument^ they also reported their age (to the nearest half*-year) 
and their sex. Znformatlun on the students' grade-*level8 and socio- 
economic class (SES) were obtained from the office. In the case of 
socioeconomic classy the information provided was the occupation of the 
father, (cf. appendix C) 

A measure of satisfaction was also obtained for each student by com- 
puting the correlation between his actual ALP and his ideal ALP responses. 
This intiex has been discussed previously in this report. 

The Achievement Measure8 --AIl schools were asked to give the class 
ranks of as many students as possible. In each school this class rank is 
weighted by the school according to its local formula. This class rank 
was divided by the class number, multiplied by 100 and subtracted from 100 
to give the Class Percent (CLPERCT). 

Teachers were asked to rank in order those students "who got the most 
out of class.** These ranks were then used as the basis for forming five 
groups in each class with one being the highest rankiiig. 

No new standardized achievement tests were given. In all five schools, 
scores on such tests were taken from office records. These tests had been 
administered in the ninth grade as a part of a regular and on-*going test** 
ing program. !n some schools a reading test was also available. The 
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Table 29 - Achievement Tests in Each School 


School 


Standardised Tests Used 


Trad€| 


Dlxxerentiai Aptitude Tests Form u iviQ 


Academic, 


A. Verbal Reasoning 


and 


B. Numerical Ability 


General: 


Metropolitan Achievement Test: Advanced 




Reading Test, Form AM 


Conmunlty ; 


General Educational Development Test 


Interest: 


The American College Testing Program 



Finally, the Grade Point Average was available for three schools: 



Trade, Interest, and Academic. 

For as many students as possible, then, two major kinds of achieve- 
ment measures were gathered: measures based on standardised test of cog* 
nitive ability and measures based on teacher assessment of performance 
in school. The latter includes the class rank, the grade point average, 
and the success rank. In the following table, those achievement measures 
that correlated significantly (p less than .10) with the demographic vari- 
ables are displayed. The number of correlations between the measures of 
achievement and the demographic variables was then divided by the number 
of possible correlations to give a percentage of significant relationships. 
The number at the top of the columns gives the number of perceptual and 
cognitive measures available for each school. 

Age vs. Achievemant 

In Xour of the five schools^ the higher the achievement the younger 
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Table 30 - Student Characteristics Significantly Associated Wi th 

Achievement 



Total # . 3« 



»3 34z »3 U ) 3 3< »2 1^ ^ 2 



24 





School 


Trade 


Academic 


Interest 


General 


Cominuni ty 


1 [ 
Composite 


(A 








CI — 


c- 


V- CL- 


C- CL- 


0 


O 


Age 








G- 


N- 














1 'TO 


« O/o 




-67% 




(0 
•H 








V+ CL+ 


CL+ 


SR- 


C+ 


+42% 


1^ 




+17% 


G- 


N+ SK+ 


G+ 

+50% 








0) 
V 




-17% 


M+ C+ 
+100% 


-20% 


+33% 


-9% 


CO 

»4 


Sex 


V+ 
N+ 


CL+ 
SR+ 


SR+ 


-C CL- 
SR- 


N- 


C+ CL+ 


-38% 








G+ 


G+ 














+83% 




+33% 


-75% 


-20% 


•♦€7% 


-17% 








CL+ 




CL+ 










SASI 


N+ 


0+ 


SR+ 


SR+ 
G+ 




C+ CL+ 


+41% 






+50% 




+17% 


+75% 


0 


•♦67% 





I I s Total Number Possible for School 

C = Combined Achievement 

V s Verbal Achievement 

N s Numerical Achievement 

M s Metro Reading 

CL « CLPERCT 

SR - Success Ranking 

G = Grade Point Average 
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the younger the student « This finding is in line with the genersl expec- 
tation that able students are frequently further along in school than 
their age cohort. The relationship is weakest in the Trade and Academic 
schools where standards are hig^ and explicit; maturity may be more of a 
factor in achievement. In the remainder of the analysis it may be well 
to keep in mind that immaturity (relative) as well as high achievement 
are involved in the data. 

SES vs. Achievement — In those sch9ols where the population is pre- 
ponderantly white and middle-class, socio-economic class tends to be a 
factor in achievement. This relationship is most strikingly clear in the 
Academic school. In the two schools that have populations that are Black 
and mostly from low socio-economic classes, this positive relationship be- 
tween achievement and SES does not hold. This finding is consistent with 
other studies of Black lower-class students that have found indices of 
socio-economic class inconclusive. It should be noted, however, that the 
relationship between achievement and socio-economic class is sufficiently 
strong in the white, middle-class schools that in this study those stu- 
dents who tend to be high achievers will also tend to have a higher socio- 
economic class level. 

Sex vs. Achieve ment — Where the standards of the schools are clear, 
and where these standards are more congruent with the expectations of fe- 
males than with males, the former will do better. Such is the case here 
in the Trade, Community, and Academic schools. In the twn schools where 
standards are more open to personal negotiation— the Interest and General 
schools— boys tend to do better. 
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Satisfaction vs> Achievem0nt ''">Higher scores on the achievement mea- 
sures tend to be associated with higher satisfaction scores. This rela- 
tionship is slight in the Academic school in which tho imposition of high 
standards might dampen this trend. In the general school, where standards 
tend to be amorphous, the relationship disappears altogether. It should 
also be noted that satisfaction has a stronger relationship in most schools 
with perceptual rather than with cognitive measures. 

Summary by Schools 

Looking at the summary chart vertically and focusing on the Individual 
schools instead of the variables themselves, one can gain some insight in- 
to who has the greatest opportunity to achieve in each school. 

Trade---Being female is important. Somewhat less important but 
still pertinent is being satisfied. Age is not a factor. 
SES is ambiguous and relatively unimportant. 

Academic*-- The most important factor related to achievement is 
socio-*economic status. Being female is also related to 
achievement. Less important is age— with a slight ad<- 
vantage going to those students who are younger lor their 
grade levels. Being satisfied is down-played and cor- 
relates positively only with teachers' ratings of "who 
gets the most out of class*** 

Interest— Being younger, male, and more satisfied provide some 
of the conditions for achievement here. Somewhat less 
important except in relation to school achievement (class 
rank and grade point average) is socio-economic class. 
Higher SES students here do not do better on standardized 
tests, but they do get a greater share of rewards for per- 
formance. 

General— Being younger seems to be the one characteristic most 
consistently associated with achievement. This would 
seem to speak to the problem of drop-outs in the school. 
Younger students fo^ their grade level will do better on 
achievement tests and in class ranks. Satisfaction is 
not a condition of achievement at this school. 
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Comnunity— At this school being on grade level at a younger 
age is important. Those most likely to achieve 
here will probably be females and slightly more 
satisfied with their classes. 

Composite— Adding the achievement measures together, both per- 

ceptvial and cogrnitive, for the five schools, the per- 
centage of correlations between these measures and 
the other variables used falls between 38 and 42 per 
cent. When one also considers that for three of the 
variables there is also an opposite tendency, one can 
see that the relation of these variables to achieve- 
ment is not hard and fast. All that we can conclude 
for our composite population, then, is that the con- 
ditions for achievement that hold most strongly are: 
lower age, greater satisfaction, and higher socio- 
economic class. As far as sex is concerned, girls 
tend a little more often than boys, to be the higher 
achievers. 

The Achievement Ethos 

What light do the ALP items, correlated with achievement, throw on 
the possibility of an "achievement subculture"? Table 31 displays those 
items that are correlated five or more times (out of a possible 24 tines 
with achievement measures. The items are listed in order of t'teir number 
of positive or negative relationships. In addition, the table includes 
the mean rankings of the items in the actual and ideal composite profiles 
of students. 

The Actual-Positive Items 

One is struck by the tendency of high achievers to accentuate the 
already high ranks accorded to items basic to common expectations of 
the student role. These items assert that people have new thoughts <A8), 
contribute to the activity (A24), learn useful things (L14), and (to a 
lesser extent) concentrate on significant aspects of the task, (L7). 
Curiously, LIS, our group having the same problems as other groups, shows 
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Table 31 - Actual and Ideal AI.-P Items Correlated with 

Achievemer.t 



ACTUAL ITEMS IDjIAL ITEMS 
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Note: Five correlations and above were used* 

There are 24 possible correlations for the Actual and for the Ideal. 
* s Common core items 

All Is the only common core not included* 
It had four negative correlations In the Actual and 
three negative correlations in the Ideal. 



five positive correlations with achievement measures and seven negative 
correlations. This would tit its middle -range ranking by the coaposite. 

The one item on whish achievers seem to run counter to the composite 
is A9, rapping with classmates or teacher. The higher the achievement 
the more likely this item is to be raised above its generally low level 
of characteristicness. It is possible that the young high achievers have 
more class-related anxiety to deal with and/or that, being more success- 
ful, affluent, and satisfied, they find Interpersonal interaction less 
risky. 

The Actual -Negative Items 

High achievers tend to perceive less prominently than other students 
certain middle-rated items: group decision-making (PI), having reasons as 
a group (L4), exemplifying good group process (L6). They also tend to 
reject more than other students the low-rated group-oriented items having 
shared purposes (L21) and capitalising on diverse backgrounds (P18). In 
addition, they tend to downgrade even more than the others the clarifica- 
tion of previous personal (private, subjective) experiences (A13). 

The overall impression is that high achievers tend to be less aware 
(and low achievers more aware) of dimensions of group life with the ex- 
ception of one-to-one rapping which m.iy be a concomitant of Immaturity 
and/or of need to reduce greater classroom-related anxiety. 

The Ideal -Positive Items 

High achievers tend to accentuate certain Items that are already 
generally highly valued: contributing to group activity (A24), learning 
useful things (L14), thinking new thoughts (A8), and helping each other 



(PliOt In ndditlon to these culturi^l cllch<?ai they ol30 rank higher 
certain middie^riited itema; smooth continuity (P10)| Absorption in tuska 
(A2U)| und sense of excitement (A17)« Of special interest is that we 8c«» 
^omplished a great deal (P:i>, which is ranked first in the composite, has 
no positive correlation with achievement; nor do problem solving (Plfi) 
and meeting; task requirements (L12). It appears that the values of 
achievers are more invested in the conditions of learning than in its 
procedures or goals. 

The Ideal '■'Negative Items 

The strongly negative items tend to support these inferences. 
Achievers tend to reject assertions that their ideal class would be a* 
ware of issues that trouble the larger society {122)^ or of the problems 
that occur in other groups as well as their own (L16)| or of activity 
as useful to clarify previous personal experiences (A13), ITiese personal 
and social awarenesses would, presumably, interfere with the bland, non*- 
risk, impersonal conditions that they seek. Two other items which sug*- 
gest constraints by the group are also rejected in the ideal: having 
good reasons as a group (L4) and exemplifying good group process (L6), 

The overall impression is that the ideal classroom of high achievers 
supports and protects impersonal performance undlstracted by social 
realities. 

The Achiever*s Actual vs. Ideal 

The table below illuminates those Items that are consistently posi*- 
tive or consistently negative in both the Actual and the Ideal, Those 
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li«ms outside the double line* are inconsistent across the Actuals end 
the Ideals. 



Table 32 - Comparison of Actual and Ideal Correlates 

with Achievement 
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Const gtently Po8ltive ^*>Xn both hla deaerlptlons of the Actual closs 
and hia rankings of items for the Ideal olaasi achievers sec it^o«it clearly 
the student role* One contributes and one gets new ideas which can be 
turned to some use later* 

Consistently Wegative ->->These items seem to set the pitrameters for 
playins the student role if one is going to do it well. High achievers 
do not see or value the time^-consuning process of negotiating and ratify* 
ing good group reasons. Neither. do they see or value the good group 
process that lays the foundation for arriving at these group reasons. 
And, more than other studiints, they reject the idea of clarifying person- 
al experiences. 

Other Items --*It was suggested that in their actual classes, rapping 
with other students and the teacher (A9) may reflect the need to reduce 
classroom-induced anxiety. In the ideal^ this would not be necessary, 
A17, A23, PIO, and Pl9--*along with the negative correlates h22 and L16--** 
describe a trouble-free milieu in which they are work-involved, things 
run smoothly, and they help each other; anxiety is lower and/or can be 
dealt with as it arises. Additionally, the relationship of L7 to high 
achievement in the actual and its absence in the ideal suggests that de- 
pendence on strong focussing by the teacher is less stroug in the more 
supportive ideal milieu. 

Summary 

The three conditions most consistently related to achievement a- 
cross all five schools are younger age, more satisfaction, and higher 
socio*economic level* Either boys or girls may be the high achievers. 



Examination of the ALP items correlated with aohievement suggeat the 
following generalizations about the Achievement subculture." 

1. Achievement is correlated with awareness and valuing of the common 
expectations of the role of student, 

2. Achievement is cor^related with valuing those aspects of classroom 
life that support and protect impersonal performance by individuals. 

3. Achievement is correlated with rejection of wider iffsues, group 
processes, and private preoccupations that might interfere with perform*- 
ance. 

4. Achievement is less related to concern for the content of task 
purposes and procedures than for working conditions. 

5. Achievement is correlated with social-*emotional immaturity. 

Achievement y8> Satisfaction Subcultures 

The actual and ideal items identified as correlates of achievement 
and satisfaction are recapitulated in Tables 33 and 34, 

The "Actual" Correlates 
Of the thirteen actual items that correlate positively or negative- 
ly with achievement^ four are not correlated with satisfaction. Of the 
17 iteras that correlate significantly with satisfaction, nine do not cor- 
relate with achievement. Of the eight items that correlate significantly 
with both, six are in the same direction, one is in the opposite direc- 
tion and one shows up significantly in both directions. Satisfaction is 
clearly the more inclusive or multidimensional construct* We shall first 
consider the common correlates, then the opposite correlates, and finally 
the items correlated with one variable but not to the other. 
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Table 33 - Satisfaction va. Achievement} Actual 
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Two high -ranked ^ items, L14 and A24, are aignificantly correlated 
positively to both aatiafaction and achievement. Theae items are "Some 
of the things we found out will be useful in other situations" and "x felt 
like contributing to the activity." Both groups accept these general cul** 
tural cliches ("givens") about the utility of education and the expecta- 
tion of active participation. 

Three items, among the four lowest -ranked, are more characteristic 
of the dissatisfied and of low achievers. They are L21, "Our shared pur- 
pose was strong enough to help guide our behavior," P18,"The diversity 
of our individual backgrounds aided the group," and A13, "X felt that the 
activity clarified some previous personal experiences." A13 and P18 were 
earlier identified as cultural specifications of what is not expected in 
"education." L21, the condition most essential for cooperation, flies in 
the face of the overwhelming ethos of collective, separate, often competi- 
tive achievement. With respect to these three common items, the achievers 
and satisfieds simply represent a little more strongly the dominant tench- 
encies of the population as a whole. Moving more to the middle range of 
characteristicness, ranked 11th, is L4, "As a group we had good reasons 
for what we did." It appears that both the achievers and satisfieds, 
each with their own brand of adequacy, perceive less and are probably less 
dependent on "group" (teacher?) reasons. 

L16, "The problem we hrd of working together occurs regularly in other 
groups as well" is significantly related both positively and negatively 
to different measures of achievement. Process problems may be especially 



visible to high achievers as obstacles to achievement; and tt* low achievers 
as distracting, probably high-priority realities. Either perception goes 
along with dissatisfaction. 

The remaining item is significantly related both (•<■) to satisfaction 
and (-} to achievement t L6, "Our meeting at times exemplified good group 
process." This item beautifully contrasts the satisfied' s awareness with 
the achiever's unawareness of the classroom as a semi -communal enterprise. 
This can be taken as the keynote for the interpretation of the remaining, 
less dramatic items which are significant for either satisfaction or a- 
chievement but not for both. 

Consider the six items whose greater awareness distinguishes the 
satisfied from the rest of the population. Helping each other, P19, and 
contributing one's own skills to make the meeting productive, P20, sug- 
gest cooperation in both the formal and informal social structures. "l 
was excited by what was happening," A17, and "time passed quickly for 
me," A23, characterize the "involved" member, having high affect and 
being absorbed in what is going on. "We accomplished a great deal," P3, 
and "We ran into problems and solved them," P15, are perceptions of a 
productive group. 

The dlssatisfieds are distinguished from all the others by three 
Items. PIO, "one thing flowed from another," would seem antithetical to 
the dramatic, episodic character of problem-solving; for genuine coping 
involves periods of uncertainty and anxiety as well as of undlstracted 
work. L22, being "troubled" by issues that are "prevalent in the larger 
society," would be seen as a barrier to productive cooperation. The 

** ' * ■, 
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negative status of All^ being **the sort of person Z wanted to be** suggests 
that the satisfieds, more than the others, embraoe this common cultural 
"given** which regards as irrelevant the extent to which classrooms are 
congenial to the way of life of individuals. 

The three items that are highly correlated to achievement but insig* 
nif leant ly correlated with satisfaction help to spell out the limits of 
the achiever's cosmos: **Xt made me think some new thoughts of my own/* 
A8; **I felt like rapping with the teacher and other classmates after the 
meeting/* A9; and **we concentrated our activity on the significant aspects 
of the task/* L7. The emphasis on cognitive stimulation speaks for it«- 
self • The interest in rapping does suggest involvement of a rather narrow 
sort: in the absence of other social dimensions^ rapping is probably a 
device to reduce the stresses of meeting the prooedural and task require* 
ments through which **achievement*' is produced. Finally, the extremely 
narrow focus of L7 clearly excludes personal, social, and emergent aspects 
of experiencing. 

There remains Pl^ **we decided what we wanted to do and we did it.** 

The finding is that the higher the achievement the less the perception of 

this feature. It is hard to find an alternative to the interpretation 

imposed 

that achievement is related in the students' experience in meeting ^(but 
probably **acceptable*') specifications as distinguished from being actively 
involved in generating the specifications and inquiring on his own. 

In summary, the generalization that pulls together the positive cor- 
relations is that persons who are most satisfied tend to be more aware of 
the class as a somewhat cooperative helpful group whereas the achievers 



are much more narrowly oriented to individual cognitive and performance 
learniugt The negative oorrelatione suggest that both groups accept the 
cultural expectations of education as impersonally and non«*societally 
orientedi with the achievers being more submissive to and the satisfieds 
less aware of, external sources of constraint and demand* 

Generalizations as bald as these leave one wishing to put in a few 
if8» ands, and buts« We would like to make clear that the greater social 
awareness of the satisfieds probably connotes acceptance of the social 
dimensions that exist much more than it serves an active interest in de- 
veloping a truly communal situstiont They seem to sense what it would 
mean to be a cooperative member , but they are much less clear on the 
group conditions that would make that sort of membership effective* The 
group remains a milieu for the role they take; it is not seen as an active 
agent with its oun purposes and raison detre which both supports and de- 
mands individual effort. 

The **Ideal" Correlates 
The numbers of items in Ideal Table 34 is about the same as in Actual 
Table 33^ but there are considerable differences among the particular 
items. Eight items are signiXicantly correlated with both satisfaction 
and achievement. Of these, six are in the same direction and two are op- 
posite. As before, the achievers are additionally distinguished from the 
population in general by four items and the satisfieds by nine. Among 
the eight common correlates, the balance has shifted, with twice as many 
positive and less than half as many negative correlations. The overall 
impression is that the satisfieds and achievers move closer together and 
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Table 34 * Satlafuctlon va. Achievement ; Ideal 
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that the chief distinction Is that the achievers remain more oriented to 
products (achievement, results) whereas the satisfieds shift their orien- 
tation from processed to procedures. More specifically, the achievers 
include some items having to do with individual affect and interpersonal 
support and the satisfieds now include practically all of the Items that 
spell out the procedures of instruction. 

As before, we shall first consider the common correlates that best 
index the similarities and differences between achievers and satisfieds 
and then we will examine the items that distinguish both groups from the 
general population. 

?our items are significantly correlated positively with both achieve- 
ment end satisfaction. Of these, L14, learning useful things, carries 
over from the actuals. In addition, A8, thinking new thoughts, carries 
over for the achievers and Pl9, helping each other, carries over for the 
satisfieds. PIO, one thing flowed from another, originally characteris- 
tic of the dissatisfieds, is now correlated positively with satisfaction. 
Both groups, in their ideal, value utility, helpfulness, cognitive stimu- 
lation, and continuity. Thece four items constitute a sort of mini-model: 
the goal is useful learning, the process is thinking, the supportive eonr 
dition is peer helpfulness, and the demands follow a developmental se- 
quence—presumably directed by the teacher. 

The two doubly negative iteius are the same: less emphasis is on 
clarifying personal experiences, A13, and less "troubles" Imported from 
"outside" societal issues, L22. The common element in these internal and 
external sorts of demands is that they would interfere with the smooth 
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progression of lesson«*oriented procedures, 

A17» being excited by what was happening and A23| time passing quick- 
ly» are, In the ideal, characteristic of the achievers and the dlssatis- 
fieds. Both these Items are, in the actual, correlates of being satisfied, 
and neither is related to achievement. In a nut shell, they suggest that 
the achievers would like tasks to be more Interesting and authentic and 
the satlsfieds would like to be less keyed up and less involved, possibly 
Involuntarily, in the group* s process. This distinction is elaborated by 
the singly-significant positive correlates. 

. Five items are characteristic of the satisf:iuds ideal and not of 
the achievers ideal: P5, knowledge of progress, L12, task requirements, 
L17, significant focus, P15 (as before) problem-solving, and P3 (as be- 
fore) accomplishment. This new emphasis on procedure is felt to be ac- 
companied by less excitement and less absorption (presumably in inter- 
personal or inter-member process)* In line with this social de-emphasis, 
the satlsfieds drop A24, feeling like contributing to activity of the 
group and, even more tellingly, the pivotal item L6, at times our meet-* 
ings exemplified good group process. The achievers, on the other hand, 
retain A24 which is certainly consistent with their stronger ideal recog* 
nition of social-emotional factors that would accompany more authentic 
tasks. 

As noted earlier, the procedures which are the means of achievement, 
are not distinctively valued by the achievers. Their value to the satls- 
fieds seems to be simply that these are the matters of most concern to 

»* - « » 
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satisfied teachers whose operation is strongly supported by the satisfied 
studentSt In short the ^^satisfieds'* desire for the procedures should be 
interpreted as more basically a desire to accept the things that teachers 
do rather than necessarily as a desire for more effective means to achieve* 

With respect to the negative correloteSi the dissatisfieds* ideals 
and actuals are substantially similar; five items remain the seme in both 
actual and ideal, one is added and tv/o are dropped in the ideal, CHie 
two that are dropped are retained by the low achievers.) All, being the 
sort of person I want to be, P18, capitalizing on diverse backgrounds, 
and L21, guidance from group purposes remain objects of dissatisfaction; 
and their negative status for the satisfied suggests, as indicated before, 
their greater acceptance of the cultural "givens" which proscribe these 
featiures. The new item of dissatisfaction in the ideal is A9, rapping, 
and this lessened emphasis is of a piece with the greater wish for ef- 
fective structure and flow. Their dropping of the negative status of L4, 
group reasons, reinforces the greater acceptance of pedagogical struc-* 
ture and their dropping of L6, group process problems, suggests a rec- 
all gnment of goals that would make L16 irrelevant. 

At the same time, the greater openness to social dimensions in the 
achiever's ideal is signalled by their addition of L22, being "troubled" 
by societal Issues, now recognized as an interference; and their dropping 
of the negative status of L21, group purpose, L16, process problems, and 
PI, deciding what to do. 

Thus the picture is completed. In the discussion, our rhetoric, 
adopted for convenience, may be somewhat misleading. We have spoken of 



shifts or changes from the actual to the ideal patterns when^ in fact the 
two patterns co-exist. Thus the more accurate re-phrasii% of the state 
of affairs is that the satisfieds accept in the actual more of the reali- 
ties of social process factors at the same time they would like more peda- 
gogical structuring. And the achievers with they could add to the grade- 
getting features that are prominent for them in the acttial class a good 
many more dimensions of personal meaningfulness. In a sense, the satis- 
fieds would like more control through work over the social conditions 
they are sensitive to and the achievers would like more enrichment, more 
support, and less boredom in their quest for achievement. 
Discussion : 

In the first section of this chapter, we identified the community's 
interest in "achievement** and we wondered whether that part of classroom 
life that is oriented to achievement supports or gets In the way of the 
broader range of educative opportunities. We ended the introductory dis- 
cussion with the question of whether there Is necessarily a trade-off be- 
tween opportunity and benefit— that is, whether achievement is at the 
cost of multi -dimensional learnings (especially in the persona 1-soclal- 
socletal domain) or conversely, whether satisfaction is at the cost of 
high achievement. 

Several of the findings help to clarify these ruminations. First, 
there tends to be some relationship (whose strength varies from one 
school to another) between satisfaction and achievement. The satisfied 
person tends also to achieve. There is no trade-off; if there were, 
the correlations would be negative. 



Second p the subcultures of the satisfieds and the achievers do differ 
somewhat. In describing their perceptions of actual classroomsp we said 
that the satisfieds "tend to be more aware of the class as a somewhat co- 
opera tive, helpful group whereas the achievers are much more narrowly 
oriented to individual cognitive and performance learning" We added that 
"both groups accept the cultural expectations of education as impersonal- 
ly and non-societally oriented." In their ideal images, the satisfieds 
and the achievers come closer together. The achievers value some person- 
al-social variables that would make the achievement efforts more authen- 
tic; and the satisfieds now value most of the pedagogical procedures set 
up by the teachers. It is interesting that neither group values achieve- 
ment per se : the achievers value the sort of conditions of life that happen 
to be conducive to achievement; and the satisfied value the teachers peda- 
gogical efforts simply because they are so prominent a part of the way of 
life they are satisfied with. 

It seems unlikely that the somewhat different orientations of achievers 
and satisfieds are conscioxuily chosen; they are simply part of somewhat 
different styles of life. Because of their different orientations and 
styles of llfe» the two groups perceive the classroom environment some- 
what differently. The achievers style of life is one congruent with the 
processes that result in achievement; the satisfieds style of life is 
one in which one values what exists— a style which^ in "Classroom Grouping 
for Teachability" we described as "an indiscricanate liking for anything 
that the teacher sets up." There are probably other styles of life in 
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the classroomp too<*po88ibly one corresponding to each different kind of 
output measure used by the researcher. 

There remains ^ however ^ one fact that puts the whole enterprise of 
the classroom in a completely unexpected lightp and that is that satis- 
faction and achievement both tend to be negatively correlated with age« 

Achievement*' in school r as in other institutionalised organizations , 
is a game for the immature. As we shall see in the next chapter, 
it is justified by myths and determined by techniques. It seeks to 
excibude messy social realities; and it proscribes the dialectical 
processes through which individuals and societies achieve maturity. 



The Domain of Discourse 



Our inquiry has been for the purpose of establishing a general "base line" 
against which Ethos patterns of particular schools, classes, and subjects can 
be compared. This "base line" is a statistical abstraction; and it does not 
necesoarily describe any actual school or cl<iss. What it does do is 
identify things that are most common to five contrasting schools and also 
things that vary most among the schools ♦ The perceptions that are most 
common represent the expectations and values of the "larger culture"; the 
views that are most diverse represent the effects of local particulars. 

From the standpoint of intelligent discussion of educational policy and 
of the potentialities for changing schools it is important to distinguish 
the cultural "givens" from the local variations. It is important because the 
givens represent deeply ingrained traditions and every effort to change or 
improve schools has to buck these traditions. Experience with such efforts has 
bs;en that as soon as the active innovators leave the school, the new ways of 
doing things collapse. The new procedures may remain on the books, but their 
underlying spirit, meaning, and educational impact are assimilated back within 
the coinmon traditions. The minority or pressure groups that wanted the change are 
temporarily appeased but in the longer view, the net result is that the 
adoption of a few superficial procedures merely served the purpose of protecting 
and maintaining the tradition (and the official dominant society). In a word, 
the school, as an institution, has tended for the most part to reflect the 
shifting moods, economic bases, race relations, cold war, and other matters 
that defensively preoccupy the "official" and "productive" components of 
American society. 
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It is in the context of these very broa^ ropositions that our findings 
about The Midwestern High School are significG.**L. In the next two reports, our 
attention will shift from The School as an institution to five schools as 
working organizations and to fifty classrooms as the loci of educative 
processes. In these reports the findings will make sense in the contexts of 
of school^community relations, subject disciplines, and pedagogical methods* 

What then, have we found out about the Institution of the 
Midwestern High School? How may we call to order the myriad, often 
repetitive details of the preceding chapters? 
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The Themes; Overview 

In tiiis final discussion, we shall first identify four major themes that 
run through the data. Next we shall discuss each one^ using it as a nexus for 
pulling together the findings from all the chapters. 

The themes emerge from a particular way of listing the 24 items. The 
data were the ranks assigned by students and teachers to each item in order to 
describe their actual classes* The grand average of the students on each item 
was averaged with that of the teachers on the same item: and these combined averages 
were then used to rank-order the items in our list (table 35, column 1). Tor 
two-thirds of the items, the rankings by students and teachers are 
substantially similar (e.g. within 3 ranks of each other) • On the remaining 
8 items, the rankings may differ by as much as 11 ranks. These disagreed-upon 
rankings are indicated by parentheses around the figure for the student- 
teacher average. One of the eight items A23; is not included in the 
further analyses because its pattern is unique and may result as much from 
semantic confusion as from differences in perception* (A glance at A23 in 
table 2 will further explain what is strange about the item) • 

The four themes emerge as clusters of adjacent items in the composite 
student-teacher averages just described. It may be helpful to overview these 
themes before using them to integrate all the findings* 

The first most characteristic theme is Common Expectations . It is composed 
of five items; Ll4, A24, P15, A8, and P3 — which is transitional to the next 
theme* 

The second cneme is Instructional Features * These represent the visible, 
planned aspects of activity* The five items are: PIO, L12, P5, L7, and L4— 
which is transitional to the next theme* 

The ten items of the first two themes bring us down to the region of more 
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ambiguous or variable items that are sometimes characteristic and other times 
not characteristic* 

The third theme is Group Maintenanco * It contains five items i L6, Pi, 
L16, P19, and L22. In addition, All is transitional to '-.he fourth theme. 

The fourth theme, representing the relatively uncharacteristic features, 
presents a strikingly coherent and comprehensive pattern of Dialectical 
Processes . It contains seven items: A17, A9, A2, P20, A13, L21, and Pl8. 

Our discussion of each theme will consider the extent to which: 

a. It is culturally given , (column 2, from category A, Chapter 5) 

b. Teachers and/or students wish to upgrade its features. 

(column 3, from categories B,C, and 0, Chapter 5} 

c. Teachers and/or students wish to downgrade its features 

(column 4, from categories E*H, Chapter 5) 

d. Teachers and students perceive its features as common or 
diverse among schools. (columns 13**16, from Chapter 6) 

e« Teachers and students perceive its features as common or 
diverse within schools, (columns 17*20, from Chapter 6) 

f. It is embraced or rejected by satisfied and dissatisfied students, 
(columns 5*8, from Chapter 8) 

g. It is embraced or rejected by high and low achievers, (columns 9* 
12, from Chapter 9) 

Since the preceding chapters offer detailed analyses of these matters, our 
present aim will be to make the discussions as concise as possible. We shall 
conclude the discussion by suggesting a number of implications— problems and 
issues-**-in the Midwestern High School. 
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Theme !• Common Expoctations 

Students are expected to "feel like" contributing to activities {A24) and 
they are expected to "think new thought of their own" (A8) • These two 
cultural "givens" define what is expected to be characteristic of classrooms. 
The three other items spell out some associated, probably instrumental, 
features, one is expected to learn some things "that will be useful in other 
situations" (L14) , and teachers wish to de-emphasize this pressure— they 
downgrade it by 5.5 ranks. The basic process for satisfying the cultural 
expectations is through "facing problems and solving them" (PIS); teachers 
and students wish to downgrade this feature, which probably includes doing 
"exercises," by 5.2 ranks. Finally, the enterprise is expected to "accomplish 
a great deal" (P3} , and students would like more of this, upgrading it from 
6th to first rank in their ideal class. 

These most characteristic items account for half of the most common 
features amon^ the five schools. Teachers and students agree on the 
usefulness of learning and on the expectation of solving problems. In addition, 
teachers agree on the expectation of wanting to contribute. Within the 
schools^ the classes tend to agree (teachers and students) on learning useful 
things; and as before, the teachers also agree on feeling like contributing. On 
the other hand, the teachers of the ten classes within each school tend to 
disagree markedly on the amount of "accomplishment" in both their actual and 
ideal classes. 

Comparing ideologies among schools, students tend to agree on the high value 
of accomplishment; teachers agree on the high value of contributing, and teachers 
tend to disagree on what value to place on problem-solving. 
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Comparing ideologies of the ten classes within each school, students value 
useful learning and contributing; and teachers agree on the high value of 
thinJsbng new thoughts. The greatest differences among ideologies are ail 
characteristic of teache^rs. In addition to the disagreement on how much 
"accomplishment" would be ideal, the classroom teachers also disagree on the 
emphasis to be given to problem solving and to learning useful things. 

Tho more satisfied the student, the more prominently he sees four of the 
five items as characteristic of his actual and idoal classes. Utility, 
problem- solving, and accomplishment are common to both kinds of classes. The 
achievers see three of the items-- usefulness, contribution, and new thoughts— 
as characteristic of both their actual and ideal classes, Dissatisif ied and low 
achieving students see all of the five items as uncharacteristic of both their 
actual and ideal classes. 

Thus the expectations generally perceived as most characteristic of the 
five-school composite tend to be seen even more prominently by satisfied students 
and, to a lesser extent by achievers (who leave out the accomplishment and 
problem-solving features) . Students would like more sense of accomplishment 
and teac^*ers would like less pressure to "learn things useful in other 
situations." Both feel that problems (and exercises) figure too 
prominently — a hint that the technical and impersonal organization of work 
may be ielt as a constraint on life in the ciassroom. 

These common expectations clearly represent the popular understanding of what 
education is all about. One goes to school to lis-ain useful things; to think new 
thoughts; to learn to cope with problems • He is supposed to put forth effort 
{to want to "contribute") . And becoming educated is an important accomplishment. 
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Theme 2. Instructional Features 

Here we have the items-- all of then-- that describe or imply the chief 
features of lessons • All of them are easy to judge more "objectively" than the 
components of the first theme. Their lower rankings probW^ly result from the fact 
that the prominence of the items differs with pedagogical methods which in 
turn differ among subjects (as well as among individual teachers.) 

The image of teaching that best characterizes the Midwestern High School 
is: that one understands and meets the task requirements (L12) ; that he gets 
feedback as to how well he is doing (P5) ; that tasks are arranged in a smooth 
sequence (PlO) ; that the group has reasons for what it does (L4) ; and that 
attention is directed to the "significant aspects of the task" (L7} • Of these 
features , students tend to be more aware of feedback than teachers (by 6 ranks) • 

Students generally feel that all five of these features are too 
dominant-- by 4 to 8.7 ranks. Teachers agree with this discontent with 
respect to the two that have most to do with their role as monitors of student 
effort: giving feedback and directing attention. These findings clearly fit with 
the desire of both students and teachers to downgrade the problem-solving emphasis of 
the first theme. 

On these items, students see the schools most alike with respect to the 
group having reasons for its activity; and teachers see the schools as most 
different in this respect. Teachers also see as most different the extent of 
focussing on significant aspects; it is as if teachers are more responsive than 
students to differences of rationality among student populations. The only 
significant ideological commonaJiity or diversity is with respect to the students' 
ideals for meeting task requirements. For the most part, schools do not differ 
much with respect to instructional features. 
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As might bo expected # classes within the school show more significant 
coinntonaiities, presumably reflecting sichool standards, and more differences, 
presumably due to subject matters. The extent of feedback (knowledge of 
progress) is the most interesting pedagogical item among classes: students in all 
the classes agree unusually well with respect to both their actual and ideal 
classes; and teachers disagree markedly on its actual and ideal amount. (But 
both groups think it is too prominent). Within the same schools, teachers and 
students agree unusually well with their colleagues on the extent of meeting task 
requirements, and teachers disagree markedly on how much of this there 
should be. Finally, across classes, students disagree markedly on how much 
"one thing flowed from another" in both their actual and ideal classes. It 
seems reasonable to think that this item best indexes in the students ' minds 
the control by lesson plan (and by the teacher) . while the diversity 
between classes might be due to differences among subjects, the 
ideological diversity inclines us to think that the item is more reflective 
of differences in deeper needs for "structure." We have already noted that in 
general, students feel that all the instructional features are too 
prominent (including smooth continuity) ; buc the discontent with these 
specific procedural constraints overlays diversity at the deeper level of reactions 
to and need for control. 

The most striking differences with respect to instructional features are 
those between satisfieds and the achievers. We have already seen that these groups 
accept 60 to 80 percent of the cultural givens (theme 1) , but when it comes to 
the five implementing instructional procedures, the satisfieds idealize four of 
them (omitting group having reasons) and the achievers idealize only one 
(along with the satisfieds) : smooth continuity. We noted in chapter 8 that the 
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satlsfieds tend to idealise all the items that teachers are satisfied with. 
Of the nine items that distinguish the ideology of the satisfieds, eight 
are with reference to the first two most characteristic themes; the 
remaining item is "We all helped each other." Thus in their ideals, the 
satisfieds for the most part accept and value the features that are 
generally seen as most characteristic of actual classes. 

''*his finding is very much in line with what we found in Classroom 
Grouping for Teachability . The factor that accounted for the most 
variance in our assessment battery was labelled the goody-goody** factor. Here is 
our description of it: **^his factor) is contributed to by all the scores 
through which a child says how well he likes things-teachers # methods of 
working, goals, other students, and so on. It is alco contributed to by scores 
which, taken together, give a picture of conformity: the student who is high on 
this factor likes everything that is expected of him, no matter what it is. 
It is accompanined by rather low-level work, and by lack of emotional involvement. 
There is rejection of fight and flight, and of all but rather muted 
expressions of feeling. We could not help but wonder if this factor does not 
portray a highly successful adjustment to the demands of the typical 
classroom; and, if so, it should probably be called the "survival" factor. It 
is more characteristic of upper- than of lower- class (economically) 
children." 

With respect to actual classes, the achievers see more focussing by the 
teacher. Both satisfieds and achievers are less aware of reasons than the 
population in general; and the achievers wish for even less than they see. 

In sum, students would like to downgrade all five instructional 
procedures but the satisfieds want more of them. The satisfied students, as 
noted earlier, clearly identify much more than other students with their teachers 
and with the common expectations generally held for schools « 
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Theme 3 . Group Maintenance 

The items in this theme average to neither characteristic nor uncharacteristic 
as compared to the items in the other themes* Four of the items are seen quite 
differently by teachers and students in either their actual or ideal classes: 
these items tend to be role-sensitive and subjective. They represent dimensions of 
group life that are most salient to being a member of the class as a managed 
social organization* 

Two items place the class within the larger society: problems of working 
together are characteristic of other groups as well (L16} ; and troublesome 
"issues" are "prevalent in the larger society." (L22) Students are more aware of 
the former and teachers are more aware of the latter; both groups would like to be 
rid of such problems and issues r ranking them 23rd and 24th in their ideal 
class. The extent to which "we all helped each other", (P19) , is judged much 
greater by students (rank 9) than by teachers (rank 20), but both wish it 
were highly characteristic (ranks 2 and 5, respectively)* Both groups rate 
"at times our class exemplified good group process" (L6) in the middle, and 
the teachers downgrade this feature (by 5.5 ranks) in their ideal — which 
probably goes along with their general discomfort with monitoring student 
performance (P5 and L7, above) • The students and teachers put "we decided what 
we wanted to do and we did it" (PI) in the middle and the students (but not 
the teachers) would like to upgrade it (by 7ranks) • The middle rated transitional 
item, "I felt that during the .^ctivitv .1 could be the sort of person I wanted 
to be" (All) , is one of the cultural givens and implies that role-comfort is 
basically irrelevant to the definition of schooling. 

The theme, in brief, is that the class has some difficulties that are 
characteristic of almost any real group; that it would like to be rid of them; 
that it wished the informal structure was more supportive (and the group more 

cohesive), students would like more say in sh?.ping their life and ' : ?' 
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teachers wish they could be freer of the role of disciplinarian. Perhaps the 
most striking (but understandable) aspect is the wishful rejection of the 
inevitable process problems of working together and dealing with societal issues 
that all groups have to conLend with. Clearly, learning to cope in these areas 
is not considered in any way to be part of the mission of education. 

Among the five schools, the effort to exemplify good groups «-*-i.e. be 
free of process problems«-*is perceived similarly by students and the extent of 
students helping each other is perceived similarly"*-as quite uncharacteristic-- 
by teachers. Significant diversity among schools is perceived only by the students; 
and this is with respect Xo three of the five items: deciding together, helping 
each other, and being troubled by societal issues (e.g. racial). Clearly, the 
role of member is quite different across schools; and this is another way of 
stating the earlier conclusion that it is the school as a social milieu that 
the students are most sensitive to. In their ideals, schools are alike in the 
wish of students and teachers to be rid of troublesome societal issues; and 
the teachers are unusually similar in their rejection of typical process problems. 
The only unusual diversity among schools is the disagreement amnog faculties 
as to the extent to which students should participate in decision making. 

As for classes within schools, the pattern is the same as between 
schools for Deing a "good" group and for student decision-making. As for being 
free of group problems, the students within the various classes show unusual 
agreement, along with their teachers. Helping each other, which was seen 
similarly by the various school faculties, is seen diversely by teachers within 
a school; and the students within a school tend to agree on their ideal for 
this item. Finally, teachers within schools, as well as the faculties across 
schools, would like to be rid of troublesome s*jcietal issues, but the students 
within the school show no unusual similarity or diversity of 
opinion about this matter. Overall, more than half the 
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similarities and diversities apply both across schools and across classe.'s 
within schools* Thus this theme appears to be pretty well imbedded in the 
general culture; and most of what has been said about it probably applies 
just as well to businesses, hospitals, and uther institutional 
organizations in society. 

As might be expected, these qualities of the member role show 
interesting differences b etween the satisfieds and the achievers. The 
satisfieds are optimistb: they perceive more that the class is a good 
group and that students help each other and they perceive less that :t has 
problems of working together and that it is troubled by societal issues. 
They also perceive less that one can be the sort of person he wants to be~ which 
adds to our suspicion that being satisfied is primarily a mechanism of 
successful "adjustment." The ideology of the satisfieds is congruent with 
their perceptions of the actual situation with t aspect to these latter three 
items . 

The achievers see and want less of "good group process." They are less 
aware of student decision«*making. They are both more and less aware of typical 
problems (depending on which measures of achievement are considered) • Like the 
satisfieds, in their ideals # they want more htislping and less trouble from 
larger issues. The major differences between achievers and satisfieds is the 
former's lesser feeling of effective membership. They see the same 
problems as the satisfieds but they also sense less support from the 
group in dealing with them. 

Perhaps the most interestimg question generated in the discussion of this 
theme is: should classrooms be similar to other social organizations and thus 
indoctrimate students to accept their way of life (the "hidden curriculum") 



or should classroom organizations face organizational realities and teach 
students to cope with them? If one prefers the latter course, he is in for 
trouble becuase, as we shall now see, the dialectical processes required for 
such learning are not only uncharacteristic of classrooms, they fly in the 
face of the traditional definition of what schools are liket 
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Theme 4. Dialectical Processes 

The remaining seven items hang together beautifully in the pattern of 
American Democratic ideology that we love to talk about* And these items are 
the most uncharacteristic of classroom life. Whatever the Midwestern High 
School is about, it certainly is not giving the students experience in living 
up to our polito-*ideological sentiments! 

Let us show how the items go together • We may begin with the 
democratic political ideal: that the society capitalizes on diversity of 
individual backgrounds (PIS) , and that persons contribute their special 
skills for the benefit of the community (P20) . The condition under which 
society caArUtilize diversity is that it is unified in common shared purposes 
(L21) . Wisdom is sought as individuals clarify their own personal 
experiences (A13) , partly through rapping with each other (A9) and partly through 
challenging each other (A2) • Participation in this dialectic is involving 
and one has a sense of "excitement" (A17) . 

Of these seven items, three are among the cultural givens that define 
what a school is not; and a fourth barely misses (by .5 ranks) being added to 
the three • The ruled^out parts of the pattern are: capitalizing on background 
diversity, having shared group purposes that guide behavior, clarifying 
private personal experience, and rapping with colleagues* 

The remaining three items are not accepted as given. Students and 
teachers want more excitement (by 15 and 13 ranks, respectively). They want 
more utilization of individual resources- (e»g. "special skills")— by 8 and 
14 ranks, respectively* The students, who probably read "challenging each other" 
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as "attacking each other", are satisfied with its low rank; but the teachers, 
reading "challenge" as "stimulation," would like to upgrade it by 11 ranks. 
In short, the wish is that the classroom would be less dull (the students r ank 
excitement 24th) ; that students could have the sort of self-esteem and sense of 
first class citizenship that comes from contributing; and that interpersonal 
transactions would be more stimulating (from the teachers* viewpoint). But 
in the absence of the rest of the dialectical process, such hopes are 
probably unrealistic. 

The faculties among the schools see that the schools are most alike with 
respect to lack of interpersonal challenge (ranked 24th). They perceive the greatest 
diversity with respect to interpersonal rapping. The students see the schools 
as most diverse with respect to excitement and interpersonal challenge. In 
their ideologies, students in the various schools agree en the low value of 
clarifying personal experience. The ideological differences for students 
across the various schools are greatest with respect to the values of rapping 
and of contribution of individual skills to the class. In their ideologies, 
the students are afraid of interpersonal trust and diversity; and they 
disagree on whether school should even be exciting. 

With regard to the classes within each school , the students perceive as 
most similar the low place accorded to . shared purposes. The teachers see 
as most similar the lack of rapping and of individual contribution to the 
group. The teachers disagree most on the amount of interpersonal challenge. 
In their ideologies, teachers are well satisfied with the low position of 
rapping whereas students disagree on how much there should be. Teachers and 
students also are most diverse with respect to the desired amount of 
excitement; and teachers disagree on the extent to which classroom activity 
should clarify personal experience. 
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The more satisfied the student, the more he perceives of excitement and 
individual contribution; and the less he sees of personal clarification, shared 
purposes, and diversity of backgrounds. In short he wants the fun without 
facing the internal and external conflicts. In his ideology, the more 
satisfied the student the more he idealizes the low position of five of the 
7 uncharacteristic items that comprise the dialectical theme— which is 
entirely consistent with his idealization of the high position of the 
characteristic items. Whatever ii true one way or the other of the situation, 
the satisfied tends to want more of. 

The achievers perceive more rapping and they are like the satisfieds in 
their lesser awareness of the sources of conflict. In their ideals, the 
achievers would like more excitement and even less clarification of 
personal experience. 

In summing up the discussion of this theme, it seems to us that the 
word for what classrocxns are not is "community"; and^that they are not communities 
in the same way that uther institutions and "communities" in the society are 
not COTununities; that teachers and students wish they could have some of 
the dimensions of community that would make r.ask work more authentic, but they 
don't want to bother with the developmental processes through which these 
goodies can be obtained. 

The Four Theaies as Cultural Statistical Artifacts 
Now that we have seen what the four themes are, it is not hard to 
"explain" them. The data come from fifty classes distributed among five schools. 
The classes and schools are very diverse. Among the fifty classes, almost 
every conci^ivable style of teaching and of group life can be found. But when 
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we throw the classes all together in the same pot, their individual 
differences cancel out* What remains is their common biases. These 
biases are statistical abstractions; they are characteristic of the whole 
aggregation whose existence has no reality beyond that wreaked by the wonders 
of adding things up and striking their averages. Given this understanding, the 
relative position of the four themes of the Midwestern High School (the 
overall statistical artifact) is not hard to explain. 

The first theme represents the educational mythoiogy of the common 
culture. It is what the students and teachers have most in common. Therefore 
it turns out to be most characteristic (however salient it may be) of all classrooms. 

The second theme represents the most observable aspects of classroom 
life. Presumably there should be high agreement on these features: a 
description of common pedagogical activities. But this aqreement is reduced by 
the fact that the classes are in different subjects. Math teaching is quite 
different from teaching social studies. Although the component features are the 
same among subjects, their relative importance differs among subjects. But 
there is enough similarity that the theme is in second place. - 

The third theme, having to do with the social-psychological aspects of group 
life, differs not only among subjects but also among group compositions 
and styles of teaching. For example, group process problems are regarded as 
detrimental to teaching in college-bound math classes and yet may be the source 
of worthwhile curricular problems in an inner-city social studies class. 
Hence they average out to a low or middle-level of characteristicness , neither 
characteristic nor uncharacteristic as far as the composite is concerned. 

Finally, the fourth theme, like the first, is culturally determined-- 
negatively. If the first theme represents the mythology* of eduoal:#on, the 
fourth theme represents the facts about society; and the school, as practice 
ground for societal indoctrination, will tend^ on the average, to conform to the 
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prevailing ethos of society. 
Implications 

The common expectations or mythology of education say that students are to 
learn useful things, participate, solve problems, get new ideas, and 
accomplish a lot. If we accept these common expectations as embracing the 
popular goals of education, then the question arises as to how well suited the 
instru::tional features are to the achievement of these goals. Can these 
goal-expectations be met primarily through the technical instructional 
features or do they require a fuller realization of such conditions as 
clarification of personal experience? Are we educators in the position of 
trying to make bricks without straw? Are societal expectations one thing and 
societal realities another? 

The second implication is not a question so much as an observation: clearly 
the most acceptable changes in education are in the domain of the second theme: 
techniques and procedures. But the question arises as to whether technical and 
procedural changes can do more than increase efficiency of doing what we 
are already doing^ Unless the other dimensions, currently rejected in the 
general society, are involved, can we hope for any improvement in the 
quality of education # or in its ability to better meet the general 
expectations? 

The third implication, with respect to the third theme, is should 
education face the realities of organizational life and help students cope with 
them rather than accepting them as inevitable imperfections to be avoided if at 
all possible? Can classrooms really ignore or suppress the conditions of 
their imbeddedness in the larger society and, if so, at what cost in 
individual self-'realization and societal adaptation? 
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With respect to the fourth theme # two very serious questions emerge. First, 
can the technical procedures of schools be effective without greater 
attention to and encouragement of these cultural ly-^denigrated processes? And 
second, can these processes, if necessary, be activated in the schools alone 
or must the idea of community first be realized in the society at large? Can 
educative experience be authentic in the absence or denial of these processes 
by the community a And if the students' experience is not authentic, can the 
common expectations be realized? it seems to us that this line of questioning 
suggests that any basic improvement of education in schools will have to be 
part, parcel, or byproduct of efforts to rebuild the sense of community in 
everyday life* 

As we review these queries^ it seems to us that the present advocates of 
accountability, behavior modification, and performance evaluation are right in 
seeing realistically what changes are possible and in believing that through 
these changes the under*-groups may be helped to obtain diplomas; but they are 
wrong in thinking these changes will improve education in the sense of better 
meeting the societal expectations for education. On the other hand, we see 
that the romantics, with their accusations that schools are inhumane and 
inauthentic have a point, but they are wrong in heaping- all the blame on the 
educational establishment. They must raise their sights to the level of the 
whole way of life; and this is asking more than anyone knows how to deal 
with. So we are trapped; and what each person must do will have to depend on 
what his conscience tells him. 

*********************************** ***4r**4r*** 

But there may be a way out. That way is through careful inquiry. The 
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fact is that, as asserted above, classrooms do vary* We can compare our 
fifty classes to the baseline picture that we have ^'stciblished above. We can 
pick out at least a few classes which deviate significantly from the 
general picture. We can examine these classes and try to figure out how 
they do it. And we can attempt to identify and describe the conditions 
that give rise to the more educative deviation. And thus we can open the door 
to a clearer understanding of policies useful for making the classroom 
Ethos and way of life more educative. 
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Appendix A; INterviews with Principals 
To+v^«r:•,« + ^ Susan Arisman 

In this nsction of the report, it is our purpose to try to 
pljice the cla«sroomn which v;ere studied v/ithin the context of the 
«!chool and the conmunit^ in which thev are imbedded. In a way 
difforotit froTi the basic ALP data, this section v/as planned to 
•ive none inqiv;ht into the spirit or character of the school. 
?or th€' nor?t part, Questions v/ere devised on the babis of the 
oartioulnr needn of the studv by the memberp of the ALP staff. 
Ir. aadition, (lueKtiom were also culled from puch previous 
Mtudie-! of organisational clinate as .-lalpin and Croft's, from 
*Jolena;i'e r.urvev of educational equality, and from socioloa^ical 
t!tudiet? of formal ori^anizations. 

I-i each school a member of the research team interviev/ed 
the orincipal, and in one school the asrif^tant principal as v'ell, 
ard collected an^^ v/ritter. records yuch a«? course catalog-rues and 
ha'-.dhookp v/hich //ere available, The-e interviews v/ere supplemented 

coir.^it^nt'j from teacherr;, direct obRervations of the school, 
and oreviour information received from other informants. 

The nueationraire that '.va^> used is attached to the end of 
tne de;^criotions. The data from the interview were placed 
into cater^orien 'vhich hopefully identify different dimensions of 
life 'vithin each rjchool. A short section on the demop;raphy was 
U'jed to .7i'/e a TG-.eral dancription of the environment of each 
school. The next section on the curriculum 

dGmonntrate* that although all the schools are "comprehennive, " 
OQc:h ha : it': o -'i thru-;t or each places inoro value on one tvpe 
of cro.-'-ran than anot.hor. The sections on the students and the 
r'taff are an attemot to ret at the internal characteristics— the 
relationr.hitjs, the attitudes, and the activities. In this section 



it war asnurned that v;hat the principal nays or does not «5ay Konehow 
in an indication of the relevance or importance of certain 
characteristics of the school. The section on the community 
tried to .'-'•et at the wav the school Lt, imbedded in its lar^,er 
context. The-GG three sections on ntudentsi staff, and community 
are concerned v/ith the different "puTjlics" that are sharin-'V 
in the life of the school. The section on internal structure 
iy concerned with the way in which the staff and the students 
mesh. It tells somethinp; about the formalization of the 
or'Tanization, hov/ loosely or how riG;idly it operates. In the 
description of two schools from the larf;e school system /4 ; , 
this section vas omitted because the information could be more 
easily incorporated into other parts. 

i'.tost of the information in this section comes from the 
principal. To avoid repetitious quotin:*?; of them, statements 
wore only put in Quotation marks for emphasis. Comments 
on the principal^' statements are included in the text whenever 
they aid in understanding; them. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

The Ccwtnunity .School 

Ptmography t SeUool^ » tht saalltft toho^l Im tht ttudj irlth 
about 800 ttudaatt, ii looattd in a «tAluB«-tlttd tit/ attrrourndtd 
hj large, prtaptreus fans. ▲grloultUM a«4 its 
allltd Indus triaa provldt tht ttt&talt batt ftv tkt tity aad 
domiaatt its tthoi. Studtmtt at tht ttlittl art dxmim ffta 
evtry stotioa of tht ttoaumlt/ whUh ttvtt^ a widt arta« 
Tht olty itstlf is nadt up of atttl/ alddlt* tr upptMiddlt 
olaat ptepit although tht prtttaet tf ttst ytf vMklthy pteplt 
ttads to sktw this figurt uptardt* 

Ourrieulun s ilthough Sohoel C ooasidtrs itstlf a teaprt* *- 
hsnsiyt school offtriag a full raagt of programs, all of thtst 
programs show a mors praotioal than inttlltotual blat* 
Tht principal has betn a print mover in a dirtrsifitd oooupations 
program not only in his ovm sohool but throughout tht 
region. He points out that 35% of tht students go directly 
into the labor market. Those trho go onto ctlltgt (54^) ofttn 
do so to get further training in the oooupational program in 
which they were engaged in high school— i.e. elect ronioe, food 
services, etc. Although only one out of every 10 students 
actually goes into farming after graduation, many more art in 
farm-related career programs so that agrioulture forms an axis 
around which many of the other oooupations move. Many of the 
students who study agrioulture in hl^ sohool go on to 
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atudy It lu ooUtge. 

The actual oourss oontaat in the basic subjects juth as 
English and math tends to be acre narrowly interpreted than in 
at least three of the other schools. For example, although three 
or the other schools are making some attempt to divide their 
Snglish program into mini-courses centered around a theme 
or skill, School C maintains the usual English I through IV 
sequence. The principal feels that even within the Snglish 
courses there is too muoh emphasis on literature and not 
enough on grammar. He believes tha the community wants good, 
solid students who can read and write and spell; and he maintains 
that literature must wait until this is aoeomplished. A 
selection of comments on a questionnaire filled out by former 
graduates contains four out of 23 complaining about Snglish 
as a "waste of time" while six out of 25 statemen^s praise 
math and science courses for their rigor and for providing 
them with the basic information they needed to achieve well 
in college. 

Student Relationship "o the Sohool .-- In School C. the 
career orientation dominates student scheduling. In freshman 
and sophomore years, the school attempts to group the students 
as heterogeneously as possible. In junior and senior years, 
students in certain programs have their classes scheduled 
together. For example, scheduling of work-study programs tends 
to result in work-study studens also taking subjects such as 
ilnglish^ and social studies together. The principal believes 
that the students are not "leckid into" a sequence, however. 
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This separation aooording to occupational intsrtst has 
an offset on how sucosss is distributed in ths school. Ths 
principal states that the suoosssful student is ons who 
"feels good in what he is in." Ths principal aininizes gradss 
as a criteria for suocess and eaphasizes instsad "suooess in 
the ourriouluffl the student has chosen." Sinoe there are 
aany separate programs, "iisrs ars manj ssparate ways to be 
suooessful. The unsuccessful student, on the other hand, 
usually corns s to high school as a failurs sspeoially in reading 
and continues this pattsn because of "psor aotlTation" or 
"lack of goals." The principal clearly placss the "blame" 
for failure on the student or on his previous educational 
experience. Those students who are successful wihim the 
terms of the school are rewarded with a range of rewards from 
the honor society to recognition at spscial work-study banquets. 
This awards system supports the claim that suooess is not ths 
province of one curriculum but is aval la bis as ars rswards 
m all programs. 

In mudithe same way, extra-curricular activities ars 
disperssd throughout the different programs. In addition, 
to the usual sports and clubs offsred in all high schools. School 
C main "Aims work-related "clubs" as a compulsory activity 
Incorporatsd within the work-study program. In this way 
students prssumably become inducted into not only the work 
side of their future oecuaption but into its sooial sids 

« 

as well. The idea of work providing not only remuneration but also 
sooial status, pleasurs, and conviviality permeates this typs 
of thinking. In this way ons might assuit? studsnts Isarn 
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tht kind of oltizen role in which mtn are anoouraged "o join 

the Rotary Olub, the building trades ••••elation, the businessmen's 

groups out of v^ioh oome aany of the ooamunlty benefits. 

There is not physical place In the sohool In v^loh student 
oan congregate on their own, supporting the Idea that there 
appears to be a lack of legltl&>acy for total voluntary Interaction. 
Indeed, It would seem that social aotlTitles are simply not 
•ought in this school unless leglriaated by a clear relation 
to growing up to participate In the life of the ooamunlty. 

Staff Relationship to the Sohool .— Sohool r.'s teachers 
do not participate formally In any deolsion-aaldng. The 
teachers serve on oomalttees concerned with certain problems 
such as ourrioulum or commencement speakers from which come 
recommendations to the principal. These recommendations are 
not final; there is not formal faculty decision-making body with 
power to mandate Its wishes. Some faculty members volunteer 
to be on these oommlttees i^lle the principal asks other members 
to serve* Some ezanqples of reoommendations •f these oommlt ees 
that have been accepted In the past Include picking plays and 
dates, passing on. field trips, etc. The faculty also works on 
curriculum; but It Is net clear how much of voice it has because 
the principal says he has propoaed most of the ourrlcular changes 
adopted la the past three years. The principal sets the time and 
agenda for faculty meetings. He sets up the teaching schedules 
although he days he does take suggestions from the teaohers. 
His decisions are then final. Olearly, the deoision-maklng process 
la this sohool Is centralized la the office of the principal. This 
la probably aooouited for by the position whleh the prlmoipal 
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ooouplaa in relation to the oommunlty, Sven though namj of the 
teachers live in the oommuni'y and Isiow it vary well, at tinea 
of decision, the principal's decision is mandatory. 

When the principal was aslced about working with :eaoherSf 
he replied that he sight be too "democratic" or permissive, 
with teachers— at leas': in the vietf of some of the townspeople. 
:'here is a dafin ite feeling on Lhe part of soma of these 
people, as perceived by he principal, that the teachers should 
conform to the generally accepted traditional view of education* 
The principal sees oonflic^: between the pedagogieal orienation 
of some of his teachers and this community vievf. Or to put it 
another way, he seos oonnio'. betwdan theorianta'lon of 
the communit^y and the profasaional fumetioning of these teachers* 
He is concerned ii £aot about some of the Snglish teachers 
who he believes are not giving the students the basio education 
they need. He has two openings in this department this year 
and is trying to find people to fill them who are mere in lime 
with his own philosophy and that of the commiuity. 

':o the principal! the faculty seems heterogeneous in its 
educational outlook even though it includes many teachers who 
are graduates from nearby oolleges and several former graduates 
Of the high school, including the principal himself. There is 
some division because of educational philosophy, adoording to at 
least one teacher who oommented on the "ooach mentality" 
of the school. The principal is a former coach and the present 
coaching staff would appear to enjoy some added status in the 
school. One other faculty member reported that tho teachers 
almost struck the school last year and elaims that thoy really sheoked 
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th« School Board with thair cohtsiyaatss and strength* 

SoolalXji tha faoulty doaa maat in souill, ToXuntary 
groups. Tha priaoipal himself throws a party aaoh year for 
tha faoulty and staff. Hs frowns on ths prasenoe of a 
group of faoulty wivss froa a nearby university who tend to 
bs sonewhat "cliquish. " 

Some of ths faoulty membera hare feel that thay oarry 
a heavy teaching load. They are required to kaep lesson plans 
in their room, maintain legible grade books t have a written 
total ourrioulum for each oourssi kssp attendance records, and 
have written atudent goals for each lesson plan. This could 
be an attempt to minimize the artistic dimension of teaching 
in favor of the p roduotive , practitioner aspect. The principal 
is very interested in behavioral objeotivea for students and 
feals that if thess were used, his job of evaluating teachers 
would be easier. To sum it up, thers is a definite feeling of 
conflict on many eduoational issues between a part of the faoulty 
on the one hand and the community and students on the other* 
The principal is caught in the middle— cognisat of demands on 
both sidss but basically too much of a "teaoher man" to really 
force the teachers to oonf orm and too muoh a part of the 
community to want to cenfroat it either. Logically enough, 
he believes that the central problem in the sohool is 
"communioatioa. " 

The faculty perhaps in response to this pressurs and feeling 
soms frustration because the principal will not educate the 
public does not partioipats frsely in extra-curricular programs 
unless they are direotly involved la them* 



The Interest -oriented School 



Dtnographyi School X it alaost twiot at largt at Sehool 
C (tttrollBtntslSAo); aad although It la only tta ailea away 
froa School c» it in aany vmyt it maitad in a oeaplttely 
dlfftrtnt ooaaunity. If tht agritultural/rural tthot doainattt 
School tht acadtmio ailitu ptrforat tht taat fuaotion 
for School r. ▲ large ttatt umivtrtity it looattd in thit ooaaum£|y 
and doainattt itt educational dialogut* Although nany of the 
teachers in this ttate uniyertity coat froa tht samt background 
aa tht peoplt in School C*« ooaaunity, thtir tduoatitaal aipirationt 
havt ttparattd thtm froa their background* Tht ooaaunity 
is a six of farm, city and these university aenbart* 

The presence of the university tends to give the school 's 
client.ele oonsidsrabls intsrest in aodsm, progressive schooling* 
This attituds domlaatss ths public sentiments of ths ooaaunity • 
Not surprisingly ths principal is very aviare of ''progressivs" 
ideas of administration and attempts to iaplsaeat thea in his 
echool* ks fsels hiasslf idsntified with an innovative group 
of "in" adaini St raters who know how their schools stand in re- . 
lation to saoh othe r* Or as one professor at the local 
university characterized this school: *'Xf you labsl Sohool X 
as an innovator, then this school is an early adopter," References 
made by the principal to proainant educational foundations with 
which he has much contact and to othsr innovativs schools 
systems indioate that he considsrs hiasslf mors idsntified with 
this wider educational ooaaunity than with hit own citizenry. To 
uss Oarlson*s teras, he is a *oosaopolitan"| and as Oarlson 
dsaonstratsd, auoh aers innovativs than the "local" at Sohool C* 
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Ourrl oulun .«»Thii tobeel* likt ths othtrs In the study, 
offers ft full raage of prograas from agriculture, through 
general, to college prep* This prlnolpal coaaldere It a 
ooopreheaslve eohool. Its unlquemess lies in the fao^t that it 
alone of the five schools has an extensive formal apparatus 
for the individualization of instruotion* It has an indepeninet 
study program in vrhioh students work on a contract basis on some 
interest that they define for themselves. It has a program in 
Audio-Visual Oommunication in which small groups of students 
work together and independently on some aspeot of audio-visual 
production, maintenance or use* Ths school has extensive 
programs in applied arts which include individualized work- 
study opportunities* ▲ Vocational Instruotion Program attempts 
to provide basio skills that are tied to work aituations for 
individual students who need to develop specific oompetencies. 

Within the departments there are unique responses to course 
content. The science curriculum is especially large and a 
source of pride for the principal. This department offers nine- 
week courses on sueh topics as cosanography, parasitology, 
gsaetics, ichthyology, sto* along with the standard ssmester courses. 
Ths Snglish clasves include basic rsquirsd frsshman and sophomore 
courses and additional nine- and eighteen-week electives based 
on sp;icific themes or skills* Im social studiss, students can 
taks tests to exempt themselves from rsquirsd courses and substi- 
tute other work on spsiial topics* 
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In summary, the thrust of the ourrloulum as it is struotured 
and as it is dslineated In the course descriptions is to meet 
the needs, capture the imagination, or otherwise respond to the 
interests of the students within ths administratively provided 
innovative structure* 

Student Relati^onehip to the School . --True to its comaitmsnt 
to individualized instruction, School X'b sorting of studsnts is 
quite flexible. :'here is some tracking hut its extent is not 
clear. Individual differences are taken care of in the programs 
already provided. The principal would like to see these programs 
expanded, but he has run into problems specifically with the 
Independent study approach. Only some students stick to it; 
andsome teachers are more willing than others to participate. 

The students who are most suocessful here are those that 
the principal calls "typical adolescents"— meaning students 
with high grades and extensive participation in acitivities. 
Ths principal seemed somewhat negative about this. He wanted to 
change over to the stanine grading system which he believes would 
expand the chances of success; but his suggestion was defeated by 
the school council. These suocessful "typical adolsscento" get 
typical awards for their efforts, or so the principal says. 
Although the handbook lies numerous awards from civic groups* 
the principal disparagingly mentioned only the National Honors 

Society, Honor Rolls, and "all that Asked about the 

typical unsuccessful student, the principal answered quickly 
and softly "the loner or the drifter." 
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ProB the above statements, one could Infer that the principal, 
who Is oonnltted to a program emphasizing self-actidlzation 
and the psychological and personal rev#ards concomitant to this, 
has Tun Into conflict with the student body which is largely 
still committed to traditional values at least in the area 
of school achievement and rewards. The principal seems to 
believe that the typical adolescent following his own interests 
and being in the right program will be a success and have 
a great time. He sees a more open reward system as nurturing 
fully functioning, growing human beings. Traditional rewards 
favored by the Oouacll and the stud ent body mitigate against 
this— or so the principal Implies. 

The athletic program Is also designed to meet the Interests 
of the students. The principal takes great pride In the fact 
that the Intersoholastlc sports program has three coaches for 
the girls. About 70% of the student body Is Involved In an 
extensive extra-ourrlcular program. 

iUiother indicator of this school's unique response to the 
adolescent culture Is the presence of a Oommons viiloh Is open 
at all times to the students. The students are free to cell sot 
In the halls, go to the Media Center, or just leave the building 
when they are not In class. This open campus plan Is In sharp 
contrast to School C's strlot supervision of study halls, etc. 
There are no study halls la School B. 



staff a^l ationahlD tc the 3ehool ,«»ThgQgatiQailv an orgaalzatlon 
that alms to provldt the fullest possible participation for Its 
clients should build la a proportionate level of participation 
for its staff. Sohool B has done just that. This sohool 
is the only one having a formal commitment to student and faculty 
participation in making school policy. The basic decision-making 
body consists of ^0 members— 11 department heads, the principal, 
the media director, the vice-principal, a counselor and five 
students. All votes are equal and decisions are final. This 
council decided such things as changes in grade requirements, a 
"growth" plan for the sohool, a change in administrative 
organization and function. There is also a Stud ent/Faoulty 
Senate made up of elected homeroom and faculty representatives. 
Its role is only advisory to the principal and the council. 
The principal has sole jurisdiction in personnel decisions- 
staffing, firing, placement, etc. This is an important 
exception trtien one compares this school to other innovative schools 
where faculty members have full responsibility for hiring people 
in their departments. 

There is some question whether this formal apparatus for 
participatory deci si on -making has an effect on the personal 
or professional relationships of the faculty based on the 
fact that the principal does not perceive the faculty as 
cohevive. He says the school has cliques which are rather 
strongly divided to the detriment of its work in general. 
Che faculty does meet socially but iti is not as well knit 
as the principal wishes. 
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Other demands on the teftohers are minimal* They keep 
attendance records only. In the future, teachers will he 
required to have ?5 students or less as advisees and will 
work with them for four years, 

Sxtracurrioular participation on the part of the teachers 
appears to be higher than School C's. 1 study was made by 
the school of the hours the faculty spent on extracurricular 
activities per week and the average was 2*5* This included 
drama and other speoialists who are paid, All the rest of 
the time is volutttary. Another positive resptaae to the cliiite 
here is shown in tho low turnover ra^^e of 4^, 

Internal Structure . ««.The student handbook is referred to 
"eons tan tly" in this school; and the students use it as a 
"legal document," according to the principal. There is also 
a very complete course catalogue. In this case, it would 
seem that written racords support the democratic values of 
the school, 

A recent editorial of the school paper called for additional 
protection for students through the adoption of a student "Bill 
of Rights, " It would seem from this that students are concerned 
about their status and compared to the students in any of 
the other schools much more eager to legitimate and perpetuate 
their status, 

Diaeipline infractions are not as eztansive as those of 
School • There appears to be no dress code; but attendance, 
tardiness, etc, appear to ba the standard problems. The 
principal says drugs are not a problem here. 
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The Jommunl ty.— la was noted previously, the presence of 
the University provides School Twith a more progressive and 
cosmopolitan community than School C* The school is used 
to a large exten:: on weekends and during the summer* The 
parent.8 play an extensive role in the sohool* They re invited 
orally and/or by mail to come to visit the school* They are 
consulted a lot on school ma ters and take advantage of their 
ohanoe to be heard, or so the principal thinks. Zn a parent 
evaluation study done by the school » 97% of the parents rated 
the school as "above average*" The students are involved in 
the community--tutsriiig» running reoyling projects, etc* 
'here are student representatives on the Oity Oouncil who 
sit in and voice opinions at all meetings. The fact that 
3tuden:8 are able to participate in city dacisions seems to 
indica.e that participation is valued or at least accepted 
in the community in v^hich the school is imbedded* 
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^•aography .— Although School Tia located in the Inaex* 
part of a large oity, its relatioxiship to Its environment is 
xmique. School T^is a cosmopolitan school: that is, it selects 
its students from the entire city. Admittance is based on 
reading tests— a grade level of 8*0 for males and 8.S for 
females Is required. The populatio n the fchool draws from 
represents a cross-section of the black community which 
the principal describes as "very diverse." 

Ourrioulum .— The thrust of this school comes from its 
organization into nine shops. Saoh student is assigned to or 
admitted to one of these shops. It is not clear if they can 
transfer between shops or if they are locked in from ninth 
grade on. It is clear though that shopwork takes over completely 
in junior year and that some shops require a program of 
prerequisites which would make transferring difficult. Sven 
though "every student is required to be in a shop," the school 
considers itself comprehensive and offers a full ramg# of 
progri^mi within this organizational framework* Two-thirds 
of its students go on to college. No data exist on this but 
it is assumed that like School C*8 students, these go on into 
fields related to their shops. For many of the sudents 
admittance to this school releases them from the pressures of ^helr 
neighborhood high school including gangp and feared lower achieve- 
ment. The school tailors its curriculum to meet the needs of 
industries. An Industrial Advisory Council provides input for 
the programs* Students from the school are placed into jobs 
before and after graduation. 
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student Relationaili) to the Sohoel ;— Aa has been pointed 
out above, the students are all organized Into shopi. In English 
and math, there is also traoklag Imtt etsemtiltl, regular and 
honors courses. 

The typloal suooessful s udaat in this sohool Is oharacterlzed 
by a pattern of "relatively good grades, few problems In sohool, 
parental support, and a measure of aggressiveness," The pattern 
for the unsuccessful student Is the obverse of this: "poor 
grades, noaoonfomlty , lack of home support," The principal 
saes suooess and failure as a style of life rather than as 
a fulfillment '^^^ -a? f e*^ specified criteria, or so It would seem. 
Unlike the other schools. School ^ has entrance requirements 
which tend to select academically successful students, 

Rewaris for merit are tUd to the work orientation also. 
3931 ies the usual aw&r>l8 and scholarships, students are rewarded 
by represen ing the school at various functions and by place- 
ment Into programs that allow them to aocentua e their own 
own skills. The best students In each shop have first chance 
at the bssL jobs, both while In school and aft.er graduation. 
The number of jobs varies from shop to shop, but the strategy 
obviously provides added motivation and Incentive. 

The school runs a "vast" extra-curricular program Including 
all major sports plus tennlp, swimming, bowling, track, 014. 
It has an Intramural sports program, numerous olubs, etc. 
Sixty-five percent of the students participate. The overriding 
Interest In high school spectator sports Is clear. The principal 
says that they "bus as many as 1200 students to a football game." 
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The atudenta spend about one hour a week for clubs to 20 
hoars a week for football. 

Staff Relationship to the 3ohool ««'-In School 7? the 
principal takes his leadership role seriously. He runs the 
school with the help of the faculty who participate on an 
informal basis. The principal states that the faculty advises 
him on curricular decisions, program needs t and matters relating 
to school structure. Feedback from the faculty comes in two 
main forms— s^aff meetings and individual talks. He cited 
two examples ef participation. The Snglish dspartmen* decided 
to break up the curriculum into mii^courses. And a student 
teacher came to him on an individual basis with a suggestion 
that he decided to use. The teachers seem. fairly autonomous 
although the principal has the final say. Finance and 
personnel are definitely his areas. He states that he 
fights hard to ge'v the people he wants and that he makes 
it 80 difficult for those he does not want that they usually 
leave. In thA t.wo years he has been principal, he says that no 
teacher has left the school voluntarily and very few leave each 
year. He has some problems with the "old guard" who haFe been 
there for years and tend to be somewhat resistant to his ideas. 
Ths principal states that he is trying to loosen up the staff. 
He says he wants the students to be more than "mute ree.ctors"; 
but tha- several members of the faculty are used to the days 
when they could ask the students to jump and they would ask 
"whsn they could ^ome down." 

The principal believes that the school has an excellent, 
talented staff "that can do everything." Presumably this 
means that they oould work in the private sector as well. 




These teachers have a great sense of pride in the school and 
set high standards for the students. Manj of them have been with 
the BOhool since it was built sixteen years ago and have grovm 
with the school. ?roai all this> it. seems clear that the faculty 
is secure even under this strong leadership, because a large 
nu-nber of then have soiae very special skills that they are 
respected for bo"h in and out of this school. 

The principal spends about ?5/( of his time woricing with the 
teachers. One might speculate that this is to get his agenda 
passed. The faculty is very cohesive. Members get together 
socially in subgroups. Regular in-service meetings every two 
weeks provide time and structure to presumably build this 
coheslveness. The principal terms faculty partioipatiom im 
extracurricular programs as "great." The principal says 
tha^ all participation is voluntary except that students may 
pressure a teacher into sponsoring a club. 

The teachers seem to have a fair Emount of routine duties. 
They are rsquired to keep attendance, have plan books, supervise 
halls and lunchrooms, and counsel students. Such duties might 
go along with the principal's desire to run a tight organization. 

Into nal Struoture .— Schools T, 6, and/^ come from the 
same metropolitan school system. None of these schools have 
up-to-date handbooks. School C has a course catalogue that 
lists courses necessary for each shop. There are no descriptions 
given of the courses in this catalogue possibly because such 
descriptions are unnecessary. It seems that students are expected 
to follow a rather tlghMy-constructed program to which they 
have given their initial consent. 

The Ooamunit y-.««'The community that SohoslT serves is 
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somewhat uilque baoause ir. is netropolitan !« scops. 
The school, moathkless, Is used "constantly" for plays, 
concsrt.3, talent shows, church aotlYitist, nestings of all 
Icinds. The unions use the building for entrance tests. 
Student participation in the comaunity is "not a big thing"; 
but they do work in hospitals and tutor others. 

The parents have a "very positive image" of the school. 
They "fight to get their children in" because, as the 
principal pointed out, "we perform better than other schools, 
vfe have a good plant, select good students; and because we 
draw from all over the city, we break up gangs." The principal 
emphasized this last point: "Because there are not enough 
members of any one gang to cause trouble,* the parents 
feel that their children are safer here. Although the 
principal did not mention this, it might also be possible 
that the problem of gangs is reduced here because the students 
are engaged in highly productive work from which they derive 
a great satisfaction. This, plus their extensive participation 
in ihe school athletic program, lessens the possibility of 
gangs gaining a held here. 
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Damography .«-Sehool 6 la looatdd In f.he Itiaer part of 
a large city. It Is the largest school In this snudy (enrollments 
30004- )• The school draws from a neighborhood that Is composed 
of a stable section of factory and blue collar worlcers and 
a transient section of welfar'=> recipients. As the assistant 
principal points out, It Is difficult to make a general statement, 
for 3''00; but It does seem clear that the majority of students 
come from a lew socioeconomic class. One Informant said that 
70% of the children are on ADO. ?he school was originally built 
as a blaclc school and has a sense of pride In Its history and 
In Its famous graduates. 

Ourrleulum . —School O in many ways most nearly represents 
the comprehensive school. A full range of programs are af fared 
from college preparatory to work study; but statements made by the 
assistant principal seem to Indicate that this comprehensiveness 
does not always serve the bast Interests of the students. He states 
that the school Is trying to ohang'? In the direction of career 
orientation. School personnel have contacted Industries In order 
to determine the competencies that their graduates must have in 
order to qualify for jobs. They want to decrease the possibility 
tha- graduates will be rejected because they do not qualify. 
Interestingly enough, the principal says that this shift to a 
career oriena ion has a negative connatation in the black 
community. In addition to the regular range of pragrans, the 
school also runs an Outpost program for drop-outs and a VTorkshop 
for potential drop-outs, "he principal states that this is aii 
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"aoadeiBlo school with strong emphasis on oollsge preparation." 
Tht assistant principal agreed with this while also peivting 
out that it is a ooameroial aftd business school too. 

Student Relationship te the School . «"»Unlilce School ^, this 
school, while recognizing its needs for individualization, has 
limited provisions for it. The Outpost and '/forlcshop programs 
previously mentioned are about the only programs designed to 
cope with some of these ImdlTidual differences. In addition, 
students are tracked as essential, regular and honors in 
English and ma -h. 

According ^o the principal, the student who succeeds in 
this school is involved in his school work and in extracurricular 
activities and is able to plan for the future. The assistant 
principal stated that he had "little faith" in such measures 
as tests. He believes tha". the successful student has found a 
teacher who is interested in him personally and cares about his 
welfare. With tills help, ho can do things he otherwise could 
net. Sxamples were cited of how this has worked in the past. 
The unsuccessful student, according to the principal, "does not 
have direction or established goals in life and consequently 
is not academically successful." '^he assistaan principal 
stated that the unsuccessful student is "easy to see but difficul 
to explaim." He is usually "one who is not motivated, who 
fails constantly." The assistant principal then said that 
he found those questions irrelevant to their situation. "All 
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of these questions have ao thing to do with the humanity these 
children, At impossible odds, against shootings , while cari»g 
i'or younger children, in a life close bo survival level, these 
children are trying to live and learn," Nelthtr'the principal 
or assistant principal gave any answer when asked about the 
reward system of the school. 

?he opportunities for voluntary participation in an 
extracurric.ilar activity seem about the same as in the other 
schools. I'here are a few unique activities tied to racial 
concerns, The parMcipation of ^5:^ according to the principal 
and of 50% according to the assistant principal is lower than 
that of the other schools, but the time put in by the typical 
participant ia about the same. 

?he sohool is making an attempt to provide students with 
a lounge of their own; but it is having problems with supervision— 
a problem shared with School X« 

:'he range of disciplinary infractions is considerably wider 
in this school. The principal says It runs the gamut from 
unacceptable language to bringing contraband into the school. 
The assistant principal cited such infractions as gang activities, 
drug pushing, fighting with teachers, etc. 

Staff ilglationship with the Sohool .— ^here seems to bo a 
large measure of faculty participation in the decision-making 
process of the school, llecently the faculty investigated and 
voted on the 45-15 plan Cor the school year. According to the 
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principal, "ourrlcular ohang« Is the faculty daiMii." In the 
previous achool year, he said 'here were "conrnlttees effective In 
working wi:h student rights and responsibilities, maintenance 
and lunch room problems." He says that he is responsible for 
"final decisions after inputs," rhe asslstan- principal supports 
this view. He says that the principal has complete charge of 
adaiiistration, personnel, and payroll; the faculty takes 
care of the curriculum, :here are large and small group 
meetings to get faculty inputs. The assistant principal gave 
additional examples of faculty decisions; changes in the Snglish 
curriculum, the unit planning concept, and the career orientation 
program. 

The principal works very little with individual teachers. 
Some faculty needs are met in faculty meetings which are at 
times broken up alphabetically into four groups to reduce the 
problems caused by faculty size. The assistant principal is 
supposed to work with Individual teachers who are having trouble, 
but when he cited all of his duties It became clear that there 
would not be much time for this. 

?he principal believes that the "faculty is cohesive but 
spread out." There are some subgroups, but they are not seen as 
opposing. The assistant principal supported this limited degree 
of faculty engagement. He says there are subgroups based on 
common interes s. He also says that there are some racial subgroups 
but that he did not want to comment on them except to say that 
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h« wished ihey did not txlst. The faculty meets socially to 
some evctetin, '^he assistant principal pointed to a measure 
of mutual support as evidenced by the concern for the principal 
when he was hospitalized and by the financial help given a 
teacher who was In trouble. In keeping with this, the principal 
"affiliated with the t-achers rather than with th* administration 
during a recent strike," Dally bulletins keep the faculty 
Inforned about school events. 

Roitlna duties for the faculty are about the same as those 
of other large city schools. Teachers must keep attendance 
records, have lesson plans and dally units, submit textbook 
orders, budget, and supply requests. Each teacher has one 
duty a day either In the lunchroom or In the hall. 

Both respondents felt -hat a large part of the faculty 
participated freely In voluntary txtracurrlcular activities. 
Some sponsors are paid. According to the assistant principal, 
teachers are not asked to take an activity and usually the 
same people volunteer. 

School ^- has a unique problem In teacher retention because 
sose teachers are made to leave to integrate other high schools^ 
rhls school's turnover rate of 15% is higher than that of the 
0 :her schools. 

'.'he principal pointed out that he feels that he has a 
progressive faculty but :^hat many teaohers are not "true artists" 
that can reach students on a "personal basis." On the other 
nand, he feels that there is a spirit here tha^ can succted in 
making this school "what It was in the past academically." . He 
cites the change to the 45-13 plan as indicative of this 



forward-looking approach. Now he says the teachers must 

"be crea Ive" In. their classes or changes In the overall structure 

"will not Inprove the situation." Although everyday living for 

the students Is difficult, the prlnclapl statesthat only 500 

out of 3000 "oalce It a school problem." He also pointed out that 

this school received the highest number of scholarships In the 

city for the last two years. 

The Qommunlty. — ?he school and the community seem to have 
a fairly supportive relationship. School facilities are used 
extensively on weekends by religious and other organljsatlons. 
The as3l8tai.t principal pointed out that It "is the only 
Institution of Its size in the community." The school runs 
a recreational program throughout *-he year. 

Parental Involvement seems to depend on the exigencies of 
the moment, the principal states that while parents are not 
involved "to a great degree," there is a "reasonably effective 
community group" which advises en building rehabilitation, 
extension and romodfLl^g, the physical education program, textboolc 
selection, etc. The assistant principal says the "council gets 
angry when things don't go well," and cam be very vocal when It 
Is aroused. 

The regard of the parents for the school Is dependent on 
the particular parent. The principal says that "those parents 
who are Iraowledgeable about the school think favorably while the 
less knowledgeable ar4 negative or neutral." The assistant 
principal supports this view. He says that "some parents love 
the school." For some, "the tohoal is truly a family affair with 
all eight children of one family attending. Others run to 
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othar schools where they run int.o other problems." 

Both respondents agree that student participation in the 
oorQoiunity is extensive. The students are lAvolved in tutoring, 
art fairs, social oen ers, athletic programs. 

At the end of the interview, the principal oommented that 
the area the school serves is "reasonably stable in many ways, 
i'he community does not react quiclcly to si'.uations" because it has 
a fairly pervasive low socioeconomic status. He points out 
that the "school does have gang problems, high crime rates, 
a couple of areas in the district that are really bad"; but 
that on the whole "the values of the people are the {socially]) 
accepted values." Hr* believes that community members need 
guidance in order to see how they can become involved. He said 
that it is "not that they are not in teres :ed, but that they 
do not know what to do." He said that "thare are a large 
number of young people in relation to adults"— the ratio is 
about 3 CO 1 in favor of those under ?1. He believes that the 
•'adul'.a in the area are not lost; they are effective." 
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Demography > — Sehftol A* 9 enrollatnt of 1446 represents a 
drop from about seventeen hundred. Because of this the 
principal feels he cannot offer the range of programs he 
if#\dd like. This drop In enrollmont has also resulted in a 
loss of faculty this year which is quite high when compared 
to Schools c, or "H 

The reasons for the drop Is 'hat the school Is located 
In a relatively stable community which has many older residents 
whose dtildvoK aro mow -grown. Many of the other residents 
wl th school-ago children are on their way to the suburbs and 
what they believe will be better schools. The principal for 
these reasons and others describes the community as "quasi- 
stable." over the years the community has been populated by 
different waves of ethnic groups so that the principal can say 
that Is is a "neighborhood school that Is also cosmopolltai, " 
At the present time, the population Is about 65% Jewish, with 
the next major grouping composed generally of Middle European 
minorities, followed by a small percentage of blacks who come from 
all over the city under the opev enrollment policy. 

Ourrlculum .— ?he strong Intellectual bias of th s school 
differentiates It from the others in the study. When one 
looks at the percentage of graduates that go on to college, 
one might conclude that oven though this ohool's rate Is 
slightly higher. It is not significant. When one looks at the 
thpuit of 'ho curriculum, however, differences emerge. Again 'his 
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school is as comprehensive as the others; it offers a full 
range of courses, The prlacipal in this school, however, was 
the only one ou.. of the five to add .0 the list of programs ones 
for Early Involvement (in college) and Adva::ioed Placement, 
The presence of these programs seems to support the idea that 
the school has high academic standards, la each academic 
deparimsnt, there is provision for a range of courses from remedial 
through honors to advanced, L'he course descriptions are thorough 
and seem to indicate a fairly traditional approach to the 
disciplines, rechnical and business education are offered hut 
not as extensively as they are at Schools C» ^* or T In no 
other school was advanced placement mentioned in the course 
catalogue, 

student Relationship to the 3ohool ,"--he aoadomio emphasis 
of this school can be seen in the departmental tracking of 
students. In English, students are grouped into basic, essential, 
regular and honors; in science, into lab and non-lab; in history, 
regular and honors, ^he select.ion is based on test data, 
elementary teachers' records, par^mt Interviews and student 
selections, "he teachers and counselors review placements 
periodically, 

:he principal describes a typical successful student as 
one who has "learned to cope with the situation" whether it 
be -he home situation, his personal or economic situation or the 
school structure itself. He believes that success is dependent 

upon the individual and what he wants, Vhe unsuccessful s udent 
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"has failed to learn how to oope with the sltuatloa," He Is 
someone who withdraws from the situation, or "toltrates the 
situat-lon without seeking benefit from the system," The principal 
feels tha: 'he unsuooessful student might tolerate a situation 
to be a "success" at home, due to parental pressure, 

R-^cognition for merit takes the form of the typical honor 
societies. The principal pointed out that thero were also 
service awards given by different school service organizations, 
i'he extracurricular program reflects somewhat this service 
theme. In addition t« the usual activities, the principal 
mentioned at least four service organizations. The different 
ethnic groups also oontrlbutt to the diversity of the extra- 
curricular activities. There a^e speoial Imtertit clubs and 
activities such as Greek dancing and foreign language newspapers, 
A low percentage {33%) of the students are involved in this 
extensive program, There are no special facilities for the 
students in which hey can congre^^ate freely. The principal 
did suggest that students had easy access to faculty offices 
and many were able to mix freely with the teachers "over a cup 
of coffee," 

Staff Relationship to the School . — The principal believes 
that the staff does participate in the decislon-making processes 
of the school; or, as he put it, "the structure is there," 
He gave examples of decisions that the faculty has made. The 
gym department launched a program of coed gym in an attempt o 
cut absenteeism. The faculty decided on a pass/fail option for 

O 
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Juniors and seniors. On another oooasion the faculty tried to 
arrive at a consensus on cuts and tardles but tould not because 
of different philosophies. The principal says that the faculty 
is involved in "local decisions" but that r,here are not many 
of thasv^. In this school system, the principal is "the ultimate 
decision mal£or." He points out that the "local council is an 
advisory group made up of parents, students, teachers, elected 
by thslr peers." This group nominated him as principal but cannot 
fire him because he has tenure. He says that now this council 
wants to ra':e teachers. 

The Community .— Jhe community does not use the school building 
extensively presumably because there are other buildings In th» 
vicinity, -he s« ial center and the pool aro open to the public 
on weekends. The parents participate through the local council, 
the Tiger Booster Olub, and the P.T.A. although this organization 
is dying. They are also involved In some tu:orlng. 

The parents show a certain division of feeling about the 
school. According to the principal, many of them think It Is 
not as good as the ones in the suburbs* Perhaps because of 
this the parents are very concerned that the standards of the 
school an kept high. The Council's attempt to rate teachers 
Is an example this. Compared to the other two schools from 
the same system, this appears to be the one Id hloh parents 
are most actively and poltlcally Involved. The Council Is 
more than an a^ hoc group responding to specific problems. 
It appears to be an extremely viable and purposive body that 
knows what l" wants the school to be and Is willing to fight to 
attain this end. 
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Interview Pojpm for Prlnolpale 



Principals^ Kame Sohool 

Respondent's Name and Title 

Interviever 

Directions: Circle the correct response on multiple-answer questions, 

!• What is the total enrollment of this Stjhool? 

About what percentage of your entire graduating class last 

year is now enrolled in a regular 2-year or 4-year college? 

1. 0% 

B. 1'9% 

0. 10-19J^ 

D. 20-29?^ 

B. 30-39^ 

F. 40-49jt 

0, 50-5^ 
H. 60-695^ 
!• 70-79? 
J. 80-89J^ 
K. 90-99J« 

1. 100^ 

3. About what percentage of your graduating olass last year went on 
to some post-high-BOhool education or training of some kind 
other than a junior college or 4-year oollege (for example, 
beauty sohool, technical-vocational sohool, or business school)? 
Do not include military service or post-graduate high school work. 
k. 0% 

B. 1^9% 

C. 10-19J^ 

D. ?0-29jf 
B. 30-39? 
P. 40-49J^ 

G. 50-59? 

H. 60-69J^ 

I. 70-79J^ 
J. 80-89J^ 
K. 90-99JC 
L. lOOjC 

4, How many catalogued volumes are there in your school library? 

A, None or less than 249 

B. 250-499 

0. 500-749 

D. 750-999 

E. l,00O='l,499 

P. 1,500-2,499 ^ 

G. 2,500-4,999 2'..:^ 

H. 5,000-7,499 

1. 7,500-9.999 

J, 10,000 or more 
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Apptndix B 

5* Art ipaot and tqulpment avallablt for atudtnts to do laboratory 
work In biology? 
A. Yes 

B» Courses are taught without laboratory* 
0» .fe offer no courses in biology* 

6« Are space and equipment available for students to do laboratory 
work in chemistry? 
A. Yes 

a* Courses are taught without laboratory* 
C* lit offer no courses in chemistry* 

7* Are space and equipment available for students to do laboratory 
work in physios? 
A* Yes 

3. Courses are taught without laboratory* 
C* We offer no courses in physics, 

8* Which best describes tht location of your school? 

A* In a rural' area 

3* In a residential suburb 

0* In an industrial suburb 

D* In a small town (5,000 or less) 

B* In a city of 5,000 to 50,000 , 

P* In a residential area of a larger city (over 50,000) 

3* In the inner part of a larger city (over 50,000) 

9, How would you describe the students served by this school? 



10. Prom these following alternatives, which one do you think 
best describes the pupils served by this school? 

A* All children of professional and white-collar workers 
B* Mostly children of professional and white-collar workers 
C* Children from a general cross section of the community 
D* Mostly children of factory and other blue-collar workers 
B* All children of factory and blue-collar workers 
P* Children of rural families 

11. ihich of the following curricula does your school have? 
(Circle all those offered*) 

A. College preparatory 

B. Commercial 
C* General 

0, Vocational 

B* Agriculture 

P* Industrial Arts 

G. ^ork Study 

H. Other (Please specify*) _ _ 
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1?« How would you classify this sohool? (Szaaples in nsxt question.) 

13* Prom this list of items, which one best describes the 
classification of this sohool? 

An academic school with strong emphasis on college preparation 
B« A comprehensive school 

0, A special curriculum school that is designed to serve the 

culturally disadvantaged 
9« Vocational, technical or trade school 
S« Oommercial or business school 

14, Does this school have a track system or some equivalent means 
of providing for individual differences? 

A, Yes 
3. No 

15, If it does have such a system, would you describe what it is 
and how it operates? 



16. How do you recognize merit in the student body? 

17. Hov would you describe the typical successful atudsnt in 
this school? 



18. How would you describe the typical unsuccessful studsat? 

19. Does the faculty participate in making decisions that affect 
the entire school? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

?0. If there is provision for faculty participation, can you 
give an example of how it works? 
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"^1* Vfhat are soiae decisions ths faculty has madt? 



r?2« What sorts of dtclslons call for faculty participation? 
''iThat sorts of dsolsions ars nads by ths principal? 



P5* ifhAt sorts of routins dtmands ars mads on ths faculty? 
(i«s« attsndanoo rsoords, plan books) 



?4, ?o what sxtent do you work with individual tsaohsrs on 
classrooo problsms, l.s. curriculum, objsctivss? 



?5« How would you describe faculty relations hsrs? 
Cohesive? Subgroups? Sxamples? 



-^6. Are teachers here likely to get together socially? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

'^7, 3oes your school have an extra-curricular program? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

'^S. /That does this program include? List as many diffsrent 
offerings as possible. 



I- • 
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'^at ptroentage of the ttudtatt ptrtlolpati In this program? 



30. For a typical participant, how many hours a week does this 
extra«ourrioular program involve? Mininum? Maximum? 
Ilange of partioipation? 



31* ii the extent of faculty participation In the extra-curr< 

ioular program? For example, do they attend school 
functions freely or are they required to do so? 



33* lifhat is ths percentage of teachers who Isavs every year? 



33« ifould you descrihs the community served by this school as 
transisat 
B. stabls 

34« Vould you oonsidsr this a 
asighborhood school 
B, cosmopolitan .school (serving studsnts from a wide range 
of areas) 

35* In what sthsr ways would you describe your school population? 



36. Do ths children as students participate in activities in 
the community? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

37, If yes, can you cite examples of ths typss of activities 
that these include? (tutoring;? work study? bands? recycling? 
surveys? day care?) 
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39, To what extent would you say that the tohool plant la the 
center for community or other organizational aotilFity? 



39. >niat are some of the uies the ooamunity or other groups 
malce of this facility? 



40. Do the parents take an adjunct role in the school? Give 
examples* 



^l, .mat do you think the parents think of this school? 



42. Does the school have a handbook for teachers or students? 

A, Yes (Ask for copy, if available) 

B. No 

43, How important is this handbook? 



44, Does the school have a catalogue of courses? 

A. Yes (Ask for copy, if arallable) 

B. No 
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-^5* Oo tht students have any special facilities of their own? 
Give examples. 



4i5. Hovr does the faculty find out about a change In rules or 
other salient Information? 



47* Are there any channels for official disciplinary action? 

A. Yes 

B. No 

A8« Vfhat sorts of Infractions are put through channels? 
(Try to get a range of Infractions,} 



49* Is a summaxy profile of this school from achievement test 

data available? If so, could we have a copy or make a copy? 



50* Is there anything else you want to tell me that will help 
me to understand better the distinctive character of this 
school? 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITY LIST 



Percent of Time in CUss 1 Activities 
Spent In Various Activities 



1. 
2. 



2. 



4. 



S. 
7. 



T£ACH£R NAME 
CLASS 



1. Teacner Presentution 

2 C^a$$ Work 

ft, Student reports, oresentalions , plays, etc. 

b. Goino over as^innments 

C. Planninrt Act^vitte^ with cla^S 

d. Exchiinoing idea? 

e. Watchinq fUr.s, demonstrations, TV. 

3. Small Grouo Wor». 

a. Tear, projoctt 

b. Conversation, experience swappina 

c. Tulorino or holpinq 

d. Games, siirultition 

e. Working on problems 

4. Individual Seatirork 

a. Workinq on d!Sianod exercises 

b. Read i no, stucyt -io 

c. Conducting cxp»>rinGnts or Investioations 

d. At other fatuities: e.g. liurary, 
learning center, etc. 

5. Testing 

6. Teather-PupH Conferences 



7. Other 

a. 

b. 

c. 



Check If Applicable in 
Your Classroom 



a.. 

0.. 

c 

d.. 

e. 



a. 



THIS ACTIVITY LIST APPLIES TO: (check one) 

a "typical" week 

a specific cUss pc^Mcd, 
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Ycii aro ti> .UT.ince thr^^o ^trttt^n^cnm in :>uch a wav that thev dc^icribc 
I'ithcT t^onv'^ ij^51tu-.U clasB vcu b^lon^ IQ or your idaa af whaJ^ idyal, clufr^ 
would like, nhe teadicr will toll y\m which yr^a arc to do^'^.crlbo), 

Ston 1, ^oYZ txv'j ite?!i^ auicklv into ihwo nilo^. In one pile, place the 
'V.ot;t de?»crLptiv-?'' ttcin;* that j'^^re or ler»£^ fit your mpres^non of the class. 
In tj\e next pile, plvUt? fhe *';loubtfur* itc-r.s Uuit: i^ny \un\ to O^cjtle fibout* 
In thvi third pilv, placo tho ^^nonHio^^vriptivi}" itt^m^i that don't apply ut 
ail :mJ nuiv e\on contrnJ.ict your iripressiion, 

Stc;^^J^> Pick up each pile in tuni auvl arrai^,gu its itt?;'t^ in order of t}u}ir 

Stc;£_3, {'orn the .^oqucnce^ from the tlircc pile^; into or»o soquonco of 24 
itei^i*^, wiUi the *':::ost dci^oriptivc*' iteni^'^ Tiri^t, then the ^Muubttur*, and 
finally the **leMSi or non*dor>criptive*' itetn^. Vou should end up witJi all 
24 slips laid out on your desk and rn'ranged in order oH how well Ihcy 
describe du? actaul or ideal class you wor^ asked to describe, 

Ste]2^. R?cord tlie sequence of ilcw)^ on the otiier :?ide of this sheet. 

Please follow instnictions caivfully, and use a nuiubcr 2 pencil only. 

Avoid s^tri\y narks iir,d^ if yon era^^e, erase cleanly. 

Step_5. Plca^'e fill in the addLtio!un infoniuition reouesled in tlie lower 

part of the response sheet, sign you* name, and fill in the date. 



Tliank you ver>' mudi, 



Do not write belo\: t!iis line 
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fi\(^ ooclooeonomia statue Index uned in thii^ ivtwiiy it" the 

in the book on ikx^ u^^t^o-ij:^,^^!^.. jjil. .Btat'jn by Albert j'. Riosa.Jr., 
(ri.i>v; Yoi'kj Tht- KroG Prenn, l9t>lT^ 

Th.il-' ir.Uex uaocl the oooui'at.ioni-i lintf'd in the detailed 
olafijsirlaat-lon of %ho 1950 Concufi or Population sloni? with tho 
ocoupational Gharnott)riDtinr, cootion of thin oous^^us, Tho SES 
i-anKiiv^i: wai.? oornputed from two vai'lablt^tM educatio n (the j:'v>rooM- 
taa-e In ^?noh oacupation thnt rire hi^i nchool and/'or colle£<c- 
i-rad jatc^c.) and inoomp ( noroentai^o r(^por"*^ing $3,500 or more 
inoom'-:'), Thotio two perc«nt!i;rt3E3 were then adjusted for age and 
a tt:ulti|)lo ro<Trei,;!3ion equation wasj computed to get the index. 
Dunoar. su^^fr^.-'st that a f^ood Wvay to use thia ticalo la to convert 
It to a t;f}n- point ranking. 

In thill ptudy each of th« occupations given by the 
?,tudGnt.<^ for thoir fathern (and for thsir ir.othera where father?; 
wore deceased) in the offiaial office reoordn of the rmhool was? 
liv^ted. UsiniT tho 3K3 Index described above, these ocoupationn 
were ^riven a number from 1 to 100, In caser. where XhG place of 
eir.ployiTient rather than the occupation war, given, attempts were 
made, baned on an overall knowledge of the socioeconomic standing 
of tho high school, to arrive at a ranking. Where this was too 
questionnable, no coding was done. 

The occupation?; given in Sycamore, Sullivan and DeKalb were 
more easily adaptable to the Index. In these canes, one person 
did the coding which v;as verified by a random check of 10% of the 
.sample by four other members of the ntaff. The margin of error 
of the original coder was less than 10^. In Dusable and Dunbar, 
because of the fact that students listed places of employment 
rather than occupations, another staff member receded the 
entire school « The second coder took the highest possible placement 
for a particular category of place of employment and the lowest 
possible and then struck an average between the two. The ranking 
of the second two codei9--one for each of the schools — was then 
rechecked by the original coder. There was 90^ agreement between 
-he coding of the two second coders and the original coder. The 
remaining 10?S was discussed and a compromise was struck. 

The Socioeconomic Index numbers were then transposed to a 
ten-point scale, as suggested by Duncan, and this number was used 
to indicate the socioeconomic status of the subject 0 

In Dunbar and Dusable, students whose parents were on welfare 
were allowed to omit father's occupation from their official records. 
It is not known how many of the students in these schools for which 
we have no information are in reality on welfare. The principal at 
Dunbar reported that 95?^ of these "no-information" students 
were probably on some sort of assistance. Because of the scarcity 

of information on S:.3 at these two schools, students were also 
placed into four categories! l=Aid, 2-Employed, 3-Unemployed and 
4«No informatio-no 



